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THE VETERAN’S RETURN. - 


We think the story is told here with unusual truth and 
meaning. The veteran comes home—not rejoicingly—but 
mournfully and thoughtfully. The best part of his life, of 
his health and strength have been lavished away from the 
spot which he now sees, with the eyes of experience and 
observation, to have been the true home of his happiness. 
His children welcome him—but they have grown up with- 
out him, and they will still go on to manhood without him ; 
for his remainder of life is short. This is to be but a re- 
visiting glimpse of his dearest treasures on earth. Here— 
where he should have found life too short, had he passed it 
all within sight of the beloved threshold—he has dragged 
his wounded and weakened frame to die. It is not strange 
that the old veteran comes sorrowfully home. And the ar- 
tist, as we said before, has beautifully told the story in the 
expression of his face. 





Original. 
THE SPIRIT-LOVE OF “IONE S——.” 


(SINCE DISCOVERED TO BE MISS JONES.) 


Nor long ago, but before poetry and pin-money were 
discovered to be cause and effect, Miss Phebe Jane Jones 
was one of the most charming contributors to a certain pe- 
riodical now gone over “* Lethe’s wharf.” Her signature 
was “ Ione S——!” a neat anagram, out of which few 
would have picked the monosyllable engraved upon her fa- 
ther’s brass knocker. She wrote mostly in verse ; but her 
prose, of which you will presently see a specimen or two, 
was her better vein—as being more easily embroidered, 
and not cramped with the inexorable fetters of rhyme. Miss 
Jones abandoned authorship before the New Mirror was 
established, or she would, doubtless, have been one of 
its paid contributors—as much (“ we” flatter ourselves) as 
could well be said of her abilities. 

The beauty of hectics and hollow chests has been written 
out of fashion; so I may venture upon the simple imagery 
of truth and nature. Miss Jones was as handsome as a 
prize heifer. She was a compact, plump, wholesome, 
clean-limbed, beautifully-marked animal, with eyes like 
ink-stands running over; and a mouth that looked, when 
she smiled, as if it had never been opened before, the teeth 
seemed so fresh and unhandled. Her voice had a tone clear 
as the ring of a silver dollar ; and her lungs must have been 
as sound as a pippin, for when she laughed (which she 
never did unless she was surprised into it, for she loved 
melancholy,) it was like the gurgling of a brook over the 
pebbles. The bran-new people made by Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, when it cleared up after the flood, weré probably 
in Miss Jones’s style. 

But do you suppose that ** lone S——” cared anything for 
her looks! What—value the poor perishing tenement in 
which nature had chosen to lodge her intellectual and spi- 
ritual part ! What—care for her covering of clay! What— 
waste thought on the chain that kept her from the Pleiades, 
of which, perhaps, she was the lost sister! (who knows ?) 
And, more than all—oh gracious !—to be loved for this 
trumpery drapery of her immortal essence ! 

Yes—infra dig. as it may seem to record such an un- 
worthy trifle—the celestial Phebe had the superfluity of an 








every-day lover. Gideon Flimmins was willing to take 
her on her outer inventory alone. He loved her cheeks— 
he did not hesitate to admit! He loved her lips—he could 
not help specifying! He had been known to name her 
shoulders! And, in taking out a thorn for her with a pair 
of tweezers one day, he had literally exclaimed with rap- 
ture that she had a heavenly little pink thumb! But of 
“Tone S——” he had never spoken word. No, though 
she read him faithfully every effusion that appeared—asked 
his opinion of every separate stanza—talked of “ Ione 
S——” as the person on earth she most wished to see, (for 
she kept her literary incog.)—Gideon had never alluded to 
her a second time, and perseveringly, hatefully, atrocious- 
ly, and with mundane motive only, he made industrious 
love to the outside and visible Phebe! Well! Well! 

Contiguity is something, in love; and the Flimminses 
were neighbours of the Joneses. Gideon had another ad- 
vantage ; for Ophelia Flimmins, his eldest sister, was Miss 
Jones’s eternally-attached friend. ‘To explain this, I must 
trouble the reader to take notice that there were two streaks 
in the Flimmins family. Fat Mrs. Flimmins the mother, 
(who had been dead a year,) was a thorough “ man of busi- 
ness,” and it was to her downright and upright manage- 
ment of her husband’s wholesale and retail hat-lining esta- 
blishment that the family owed its prosperity ; for Herodo- 
tus Flimmins, whose name was on the sign, was a flimsyish 
kind of sighing-dying man, and nobody could ever find out 
what on earth he wanted. Gideon and the two fleshy Miss 
Flimminses took after their mother; but Ophelia, whose 
semi-translucent frame was the envy of her faithful Phebe, 
was, with very trifling exceptions, the perfect model of her 
sire. She devotedly loved the moon. She had her pre- 
ferences among the stars of heaven. She abominated the 
garish sun. And she and Phebe met by night—on the 
sidewalk around their mutual nearest corner—deeply veiled 
to conceal their emotion from the intruding gaze of such 
stars as they were not acquainted with—and there they 
communed ! 

I never knew, nor have I any, the remotest, suspicion of 
the reasoning by which these commingled spirits arrived at 
the conclusion that there was a want in their delicious 
union. They might have known, indeed, that the chain of 
bliss, ever so far extended, breaks off at last with an im- 
perfect link—that though mustard and ham may turn two 
slices of innocent bread into a sandwich, there will still be 
an unbuttered outside. But they were young—they were 
sanguine. Phebe, at least, believed that in the regions of 
space there existed —* wandering but not lost”—the aching 
worser half of which she was the “ better”—some lofty in- 
tellect, capable of sounding the unfathomable abysses of 
hers—some male essence, all soul and romance, with whom 
she could soar finally, arm-in-arm, to their native star, with 
no changes of any consequence between their earthly and 
their astral communion. It occurred to her at last that a 
letter addressed to him, through her favourite periodical, 
might possibly reach his eye. The following, (which the 
reader may very likely remember to have seen,) appeared 
in the paper of the following Saturday : 

To my spirit-husband, greeting : 

“Where art thou, bridegroom of my soul? Thy Ione 

S—— calls to thee from the aching void of her lonely 
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—_—_—_—_—_—X_ 
spirit! What name bearest thou? What path walkest 
thou? How can I, glow-worm like, lift my wings and show 
thee my lamp of guiding love? Thus wing I these words 
to thy dwelling-place, (for thou art, perhaps, a subscriber to 
the M r.) Go—truants! Rest not till ye meet his eye. 

“But I must speak to thee after the manner of this 
world. 

“T am a poetess of eighteen summers. Eighteen weary 
years have I worn this prison-house of flesh, in which, 
when torn from thee, I was condemned to wander. But 
my soul is untamed by its cage of darkness! I remember, 
and remember only, the lost husband of my spirit-world. I 
perform, coldly and scornfully, the unheavenly necessities 
of this temporary existence ; and from the windows of my 
prison (black—like the glimpses of the midnight heaven 
they let in) I look out for the coming of my spirit-lord. 
Lonely ! lonely! 

“ Thou wouldst know, perhaps, what semblance I bear 
since my mortal separation from thee. Alas! the rose, not 
the lily, reigns upon my cheek! I would not disappoint 
thee, though of that there is little fear, for thou lovest for 
the spirit only. But believe not, because health holds me 
rudely down, and I seem not fragile and ready to depart; 
believe not, oh bridegroom of my soul! that I bear willing- 
ly my fleshly fetter, or endure with patience the degrading 
homage to its beauty. For there are soulless worms who 
think me fair. Ay—in the strength and freshness of my 
corporeal covering, there are those who rejoice! Oh! 
mockery ! mockery ! 

“List to me, Ithuriel—(for I must have a name to call 
thee by, and, till thou breathest thy own seraphic name in- 
to my ear, be thou Ithuriel!) List! I would meet thee in 
the darkness only! Thou shalt not see me with thy mor- 
tal eyes! Penetrate the past, and remember the smoke. 
curl of wavy lightness in which I floated to thy embrace ! 
Remember the sunset cloud to which we retired ; the starry 
lamps that hung over our slumbers! And on the softest 
whisper of our voices let thy thoughts pass to mine! Speak 
not aloud! Murmur! murmur! murmur! 

“Dost thou know, Ithuriel, I would fain prove to thee 
my freedom from the trammels of this world? In what 
chance shape thy accident of clay may be cast, I know not. 
Ay, and I care not! I would thou wert a hunchback, Ithu- 
riel! I would thou wert disguised as a monster, my spirit 
husband! So would I prove to thee my elevation above 
mortality! So would I show thee, that in the range of 
eternity for which we are wedded, a moment’s covering 
darkens thee not; that, like a star sailing through a cloud, 
thy brightness is remembered while it is eclipsed ; that thy 
Ione would recognize thy voice, be aware of thy presence, 
adore thee, as she was celestially wont; ay, though thou 
wert imprisoned in the likeness of a reptile! Ione care for 
mortal beauty! Ha! ha! ha!—Ha! ha! ha! 

“Come to me, Ithuriel! My heart writhes in its cell for 
converse with thee! I am sick-thoughted ! My spirit wrings 
its thin fingers to play with thy etherial hair! My earthly 
cheek, though it obstinately refuses to pale, tingles with 
fever for thy coming. Glide to me in the shadow of eve— 





softly ! softly ! 
Address “ P.” at the M——r office. 
hine, Ions S——.” 
* 7 7 * 7 - * * 


There came a letter to “ P.” 
* » * + * * * ” 


It was an inky night. The moon was in her private 
chamber. The étars had drawn over their heads the cover- 
let of clouds and pretended to sleep. The street-lamps 
heartlessly burned on. 

Twelve struck with ‘“‘ damnable iteration.” 

On tiptoe and with beating heart Phebe Jane left her 
father’s area. Ophelia Flimmins followed her at a little dis- 
tance, for Ione was going to meet her spirit-bridegroom, 
and receive a renewal of his ante-vital vows; and she 
wished her friend, the echo of her soul, to overhear and 
witness them. For oh—if words were anything—if the 
soul could be melted and poured, lava-like, upon “ satin 
post”—if there was truth in feelings magnetic and pro- 








ee 
phetic—then was he who had responded to, and corres. 
ponded with, Ione S——, (she writing to “I,” and he to 
‘“* P,”) the ideal for whom she had so long sighed—the lost 
half of the whole so mournfully incomplete—her soul’s 
missing and once spiritually Siamesed twin! His sweet 
letters had echoed every sentiment of her heart. He had 
agreed with her that outside was nothing—that earthly 
beauty was poor, perishing, pitiful—that nothing that could 
be seen, touched, or described had anything to do with the 
spiritually-passionate intercourse to which their respective 
essences achingly yearned—that, unseen, unheard save in 
whispers faint as a rose’s sigh when languishing at noon, 
they might meet in communion blissful, superhuman, and 
satisfactory. 

Yet where fittingly to meet—oh agony! agony! 

The street-lamps two squares off had been taken up to 
lay down gas. Ophelia Flimmins had inwardly marked it. 
Between No. 126 and No. 132, more particularly, the echo- 
ing sidewalk was bathed in unfathomable night—for there 
were vacant lots occupied as a repository for used-up om- 
nibuses. At the most lonely point there stood a tree, and, 
fortunately, this night, in the gutter beneath the tree, stood 
a newly-disabled ’bus of the Knickerbocker line—and 
(sweet omen !) it was blue! In this covert could the wit- 
nessing Ophelia lie perdu, observing unseen through the 
open door; and beneath this tree was to take place the 
meeting of souls—the re-interchange of sky-born vowse— 
the immaterial union of Ithuriel and Ione! Bliss ! bliss !— 
exquisite to anguish! 

But—oh incontinent vessel—Ophelia had blabbed! The 
two fat Miss Flimminses were in the secret—nay, more ! 
—they were in the omnibus! Ay—deeply in, and por- 
tentously silent, they sat, warm and wondering, on either 
side of the lamp probably extinguished for ever! They 
knew not well what was to be. But whatever sort of thing 
was a “marriage of soul,” and whether “ Ithuriel” was 
body or nobody—mortal man or angel in a blue scarf—the 
Miss Flimminses wished to see him. Half an hour before 
the trysting-time they had fann’d their way thither, for a 
thunder-storm was in the air and the night was intolerably 
close ; and, climbing into the omnibus, they reciprocally 
loosened each other’s upper hook, and with their moisten- 
ed collars laid starchless in their laps, awaited the opening 
of the mystery. 

Enter Ophelia, as expected. She laid her thin hand up- 
on the leather string, and, drawing the door after her, lean- 
ed out of its open window in breathless suspense and 
agitation. . 

Ione’s step was now audible, returning from 132. Slowly 
she came, but invisibly, for it had grown suddenly pitch. 
dark ; and only the far-off lamps, up and down the street, 
served to guide her footsteps. 

But hark, the sound of a heel! He came! They met! 
He passed his arm around her and drew her beneath the 
tree—and with whispers, soft and low, leaned breathing to 
her ear. He was tall. He wasinacloak. And, oh, ec- 
stasy, he was thin! But thinkest thou to know, oh reader 
of dust, what passed on those ethereal whispers? .Futile— 
futile curiosity! Even to Ophelia’s straining ear, those 
whispers were inaudible. 

But hark, a rumble! Something wrong in the bowels of 
the sky! And pash! pash!—on the resounding roof of the 
omnibus—fell drops of rain—fitfully, fitfully ! 

“« My dear!” whispered Ophelia, (for Ione had borrowed 
her chip hat, the better to elude recognition,) “ ask Ithuriel 
to step in.” 

Ithuriel started to find a witness near, but a whisper from 
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Ione re-assured him, and gathering his cloak around his 
face, he followed his spirit-bride into the ’bus. 

The fat Miss Flimminses contracted their orbed shapes, 
and made themselves small against the padded extremity 
of the vehicle ; Ophelia retreated to the middle, and, next 
the door, on either side, sat the starry bride and bride- 
groom—all breathlessly silent. Yet there was a murmur— 
for five hearts beat within that bus’s duodecimal womb; 
and the rain pelted on the roof, pailsful-like and unpityingly. 

But slap! dash! whew! heavens !—In rushed a youth, 
dripping, dripping ! 

*¢ Get out !” cried Ione, over whose knees he drew him- 
self like an eel pulled through a basket of contorted other 
eels. 

“Come, come, young man !” said a deep bass voice, of 
which everybody had some faint remembrance. 

“Oh!” cried one fat Miss Flimmins. 

“ Ah?” screamed the other. 

“ What ?—dad !” exclaimed Gideon Flimmins, who had 
dashed into the sheltering ’bus to save his new hat—“ dad 
here with a girl !” 

But the fat Flimminses were both in convulsions. Scream! 
scream! scream ! 

A moment of confusion! The next moment a sudden 
light! A watchman with his lantern stood at the door. 

“ Papa!” ejaculated three of the ladies. 

“ Old Flimmins !—my heart will burst!” murmured Ione. 

The two fat girls hurried on their collars; and Gideon, 
all amazement at finding himself in such a family party at 
midnight in a lonely ’bus, stepped out and entered into con- 
verse with the guardian of the night. 

The rain stopped suddenly and the omnibus gave up its 
homogeneous contents. Old Flimmins, who was in a vio- 
lent perspiration, gave Gideon his cloak to carry, and his 
two arms to his two pinguid adult pledges. Gideon took 
Ophelia and Phebe, and they mizzled. Mockery! mockery ! 


Tone is not yet gone to the spirit-sphere—kept here 
partly by the strength of the fleshly fetter over which she 
mourned, and partly by the dove-tailed duties consequent 
upon annual Flimminses. Gideon loves her after the man- 
ner of this world—but she sighs “ when she hears sweet 
music,” that her better part is still unappreciated—unfa- 
thomed—* cabin’d, cribb’d, confined !” N. P. W. 





Original. 
GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


Ir was in the summer of the year 1832 or ’3, soon after 
his return from Europe, that Geoffrey Crayon, on a tour 
through a portion of his native land, passed through many 
of the towns and villages in New-England, tarrying here 
and there a day or a week, as his inclination or engage- 
ments might lead him. Rumour heralded his approach, 
sounding her trumpet through the hills and valleys, echoing 
and re-echoing the delightful proclamation that the great 
Knickerbocker himself would soon appear. 

Seldom is it that Rumour, who is prone to delight most 
in ill news, sends forth so welcome a note; now she was 
everywhere greeted with smiles of pleasure—for there is 
no village, however small, or clustering cottages amid the 
pine groves, or fertile meadows, of this well-regulated por- 
tion of our land, but could boast a few volumes (albeit, 
well thumbed) of the works of our favourite Irving. 

The commotion this intelligence caused in our village— 
which, it may be well enough to premise, as being one of 
the most literary in Massachusetts, and in her day has given 


vane 

as had not been known for many along day. The news 
flew, as by magic, from house to house, and from corner to 
corner; it was a subject to inspire our editors with the 
most flashing gems of thought, which blazed upon us from 
the editorial head ; and, placarded on our post-office win- 
dow, with the usual flourishes, might again be seen the 
same announcement. 

At last the day—the day—which was to place among us 
our esteemed countryman, arrived ; and, as it should be, 
was a most glorious one. Nature seemed to take pleasure 
in decorating herself for one whose pen had so oft portray- 
ed her loveliness. During the night the streets were gently 
showered, a deeper verdure thrown over the grass, and 
washed each tree and shrub, until their thick foliage 
sparkled in the sunlight. The brook, as it wound along, 
now peeping up from its mossy bed, now darting across the 
road like a frolivsome child, gurgled more merrily on 
its way; the air was sweet, as though wafted from orange 
groves, for it was perfumed with the rich fragrance of the 
Seringa blossom ; and the birds, too, were in their very best 
voice, as if to unite in the coming welcome by their joyous 
carol. 

I believe it is conceded that no city, town, or village can 
exist without its aristocrats : I mean not the true nobility of 
soul and mind, but those only who claim to be such—the 
great guns, as it were, firing down upon the lesser ranks 
in their assumed superiority. Every village, then, has its 
great men, and great women, too; and so our village was 
also favoured with one or more of these “ Sir Oracles.” 
No sooner, therefore, did the sun show his face above the 
mountains, which almost surrounded the village, than the 
self-constituted heroes of the day, mounted on horseback, 
as an escort to one or two carriages filled with ladies, pro- 
ceeded in the direction Mr. Irving was expected to appear, 
to meet and usher him into the village. Ah! it seems to 
me they had read his works with but little attention, if they 
thought to please him by this ostentatious reception ! 

Well, at length Mr. Irving arrived—yes, Washington Ir. 
ving himself was among us! Excitement was at its height! 

“* Have you seen him?” says one. ‘ Have you seen Ir- 
ving?” cries another. ‘“ How does he look?” “ Did you 
hear him speak?” &c. &c. buzzed through the air, as 
though each insect, as it flew, wafted the inquiries along. 

Flora was rifted of her choicest sweets to form bouquets; 
and piece after piece of pale blue ribbon was expended to 
confine the same, as offerings at the shrine of Genius! 

One great man gave a dinner—“ the feast of reason and 
flow of soul’—at which the other great men were invited, 
their guest being the only unpretending personage among 
them ; and in the evening there was a great party, at which 
the blue-stocking ladies and the blue-stocking gentlemen 
were alone invited ; nay, even the very chandeliers, astrals 
and candles burned blue, so very blue were the company ! 

The next day was passed in riding around the village, 
an excursion to the neighbouring mountain, and in viewing 
whatever might be thought worthy of note in its environs. 
In the evening there was to be another party, at which 
the blue lights were only scattered here and there among 
the company; for this party was destined to be by no 
means as recherche as the one of the previous night. I ac. 
cepted their invitation to attend with cheerfulness. 

With what glad expectancy, then, did I hie to the scene 
of pleasure! The rooms were already filled. The sweet 
faces and sunny smiles of our village girls, wreathing them 
as with a garland of flowers, to crown the expected guest. 
But minutes, hours in expectancy, and at length hours in 
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reality passed away, and yet he came not; whispers went 
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round the rooms; there was a general inquiry of “ Why 
don’t he come?” and “ Will he come?” No word else was 
spoken. 
“There was a pause—an awful pause 
Prophetic.” 

Suddenly aloud ring at the door. Our hostess brightens 
up, and stands with bewitching grace to receive her visiter. 
The girls draw together in knots, with eyes eagerly fixed 
on the door. The gentlemen pull up their dickies, shake 
the point of their toes, hurriedly brush the hair from 
their brows, and cry a-hem—a-hem! But alas, no Mr. Ir- 
ving appeared! A servant had brought a note of apology. 
Mr. Irving was seized with a violent headache, and was 
unable (with many expressions of regret) to visit Mrs. Dun- 
bar that evening. 

An universal wail of disappointment went through the 
rooms; the bright face of Mrs. D—— became instantly 
clouded, and the blues turned bluer than ever. 

It was something, however, to have received a note, 
written by his own hand—yes, indeed it was! The clouds 
disperse—yes, the autograph of Washington Irving was, 
if possible, more valuable than the presence of the auto. 
grapher himself! And now there was a simultaneous rush 
to see it. Several pretty young misses even went so far as 
to make the audacious request that the precious billet might 
be chopped up, as it were, to feed their literary hunger— 
each one crying for only one little morsel! But, with the 
courage of a Roman matron, did our hostess defend herself, 
and retained the note safe in her possession. 

The next day Mr. Irving was to leave, and J had not 
seen him. I had watched, I had walked, I had rode—but 
all to no purpose. The hotel from which he was to take 
his departure was directly opposite my own residence. 
Travelling in his own carriage, he was, of course, not de- 
pendent upon the set laws of stage-coaches; the hour he 
would leave was, then, uncertain ; but see him I must and 
would. How could I help it! for was not there the hotel— 
there the stables from which his carriage must pass—there 
the doors of egress to and from the hotel. From that door 
Washington Irving must emerge to enter his carriage, and 
here sat I at my window! Why, it was as plain as the 
head under the arm of the headless horseman that chased 
poor Ichabod Crane. I could not help seeing him! So 
there I sat, hour after hour, watching—watching—watch- 
ing! I gazed at the windows—I gazed at the doors—and 
every figure of which I caught a glimpse caused my heart 
to rebound like a shuttlecock. At last there was a stir in 
the stable-yard. Yes! there comes the carriage. It drives 
round and stops at the door—trunks are put on—the wait. 
ers run hither and thither—the great men gather as a body- 
guard around the door—the coachman mounts his box— 
now all is ready—and. 

But, just at that moment, I am summoned from the win- 
dow. I beg, like a poor captive at the stake, for only one 
minute’s reprieve. No—I must go—there is no reprieve 
for me.. Scarcely a moment am I absent. I rush again to 
the windew! O miserie mei! I am just in time to detect 
three inches of blue broadcloth and the heel of a boot, as 
they disappear in the carriage—while, at the instant, a 
squeaking hand-organ strikes up, “‘ This world is all a fleet- 
ing show !” c. F. B. 





NEw coNnuNDRUMs.—Why is “La Belle Poule”—the Prince 
de Joinville’s vessel—like a strong attachment between two 
ladies ?—Because it is a great French ship. 

When is a man compelled to keep Lent ?—When he is a loan. 

BaBy-TALK.— You good-for-nothing-little-fie-for-shame, you 
ought to be ridiculous to call your mother I won't?” 








Original. 
AN APOLOGY 
For avoiding, after long separation, a woman once loved. 
SEE me no more on earth, I pray! 
Thy picture, in my memory now 
Is fair as morn, and fresh as May ! 
Few were as beautiful as thou ! 
And still I see that willowy form— 
And still that cheek like roses dy’d— 
And still that dark eye, deep and warm— 
Thy look of love—thy step of pride !— 
Thy memory is a star to me, 
More bright as day-beams fade and flee. 


But thou, indeed !—Ah ! years have fled, 
And thou, like others, changed the while— 
For joy upon the lip lies dead 
If pain but cloud the sunny smile ! 
And care will make the roses pale, 
And tears will soil the lily’s whiteness, 
And ere life’s lamp begins to fail 
The eye forgets its trick of brightness! 
Look for the rose of dawn at noon 
And weep for beauty—lost as soon! 


Cold words that hide the envious thought ! 
I could not bear thy face to see— 
But oh, ’tis not that time has wrought 
A change in features dear to me! 
No! had it been my lot to share 
The fragrance of the flower decay’d— 
If I had borne but half the care 
That on thy brow its burthen laid— 
If in my love thou’dst burn’d away, 
The ashes still had warm’d the heart so cold to-day ! 
N. P. W. 


Original. 
IRISHMEN IN AMERICA, AND SO ON. 


In the year 1834, just previous to the very exciting spring 
election in New-York, the Irish voters were coaxed and 
flattered by both parties for their “‘ sweet voices ;” and, in 
such insinuating ways, it is not to be wondered at that they 
should have divided their forces, although the “‘ democrats,” 
of course, secured the greatest number for Tammany-Hall. 
The “‘ whig” addresses to the “ brave Irish” did not seem 
to sound naturally. Poor Paddy had been so long accus- 
tomed to get “ more kicks than halfpence” from that quar- 
ter, he could scarcely credit what he read in the whig 
newspapers, or believe the flattering compliments paid to 
him by the whig orators! 

One evening, a poor man came into the office where I 
was engaged writing, and asked for a few moments’ conver- 
sation. I inquired what he wanted. 

“ Don’t your honour remember me?” said he; “ Matt. 
Carroll, from Cork. Shure I brought you a letther six years 
ago, when I come out in the ship ‘ Try Again, and your 
honour was kind to give me a ‘commendation to get 
work.’ ” 

“T dare say,” said I, “ all you say is true, but I don’t re- 
member your face at this moment; but no matter; what 
can I do for you?” 

“ Why, if your honour would be plased to give me a sar- 
tificate that I come here in the ‘ Try Again,’ it would be a 
great sarvice to me just now.” 

“ How so?” inquired I. 

“ Why, they tell me I could get a wote for the lection to- 
morrow if I had your honour’s sartificate.” 

* Who tells you so ?” said I. 

‘Well, sur, a jontleman that has been very kind to me; 
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and my woman (wife) called at our place to-day, and tould 
me as how that the counthry was in great danger, and that 
every poor man that got his living in it should wote. Now, 
you see, sur, the counthry has been very good to me, and 
faith it’s meself would like to save it, if I could, and so I 
tould him I would come to your honour to get the sartifi- 
cate he asked me for.” 

“ But,” said I, “ which party did he ask you to vote for ?” 

«By me sowl, sur,” returned he, “ I never thought of 
axing him that question! But shure it must be the right 
side, or he wouldn’t have demeaned himself to come to my 
poor place !” 

“ Well,” replied I, “no matter for that, first I want to 
know if you are yet a citizen?” 

“ A what, sur?” asked he, somewhat puzzled. 

“A citizen of the United States,” replied I. 

“Oh no, sur! I’m only a Munster man !” 

“You don’t understand me,” said I; “‘ I mean, have you 
taken any oath in the court declaring your intentions, with. 
in five years ?” 

“ Divil an oath at all, your honour. God presarve me 
from swearing, any how! I never was the boy to do that, 
but was dacently reared and forbid to use bad words !” 

“But, my good fellow,” said I, “I don’t mean false 
swearing; didn’t you intend to become an American?” 
(I thought I would be best able to find out that fact by 
making a bull—and I was right !) 

‘¢ Oh, that’s what you mane. Now I understhand! Well, 
I'll tell you the thruth. When I lift Cork, me brother 
tould me if I didn’t like the counthry he’d sind for me 
again; and it’s hard work for me to make up me mind. 
Not to say but this is a fine counthry too! but thin I do be 
grieving sometimes afther the ould sod; and so ’tis think- 
ing Iam me brother will sind for me, though he has’nt done 
it yet, and that’s the rason I’m not an American!” 

“Then,” said I, “it is clear you have no right to vote ; 
and, take my advice, and stay at home, for if you should 
go to the polls you may be taken up for perjury, and 
punished !” 

“ Parjury—me commit parjury !” exclaimed he; “ the 
Lord save us from harm! None of me seed, breed or gene- 
ration ever did it before, nor wont now, and shure it’s in 
luck I am to-night that I came to see your honour ; and the 
blessing of an honest boy will rest on you for telling me the 
rights of it!” 

I took the precaution of making a memorandum of his 
name and place of residence, lest he might still be imposed 
upon and taken to the polls; but, although Matt. Carroll 
knew not the nature of citizenship, yet he was too honest 
to swear falsely, which he did understand, and he remained 
quietly at home; utterly astonished, no doubt, afterwards, 
when he discovered that the country was not entirely 
ruined, and that it went on as before, without his important 
vote. 

When I first related this anecdote to Power he ex- 
claimed— 

“* Does not that prove how much better it would be for 
our poor countrymen to attend to their own business en- 
tirely for the first seven years after their arrival? That hon- 
est fellow, it seems, had never bothered himself with party 
politics before ; his honesty remained fresh; he was thank. 
ful for his employment, and let the country take care of it- 
self ; and the idea of his importance as a voter had never 
once entered his brain, until he was enlightened by an 
American gentleman! How often have I heard my poor 
countrymen abused by Americans for the bad use they 
make, as is alleged, of their franchise ; and yet these very 











gentlemen, if they can coax them to vote on their side of 
the question, do not hesitate about it! They do not make 
allowances for the situation of the Irish labourer at home, 
before he emigrates to this free country. They forget that 
in Ireland every man who has a vote, be he ever so poor, is 
of some consequence, where the whole number of voters is 
so limited. Now the great body of Irish emigrants who 
arrive here never had votes at home, and, consequently, the 
moment they discover how easily that great privilege is 
secured here, they are most eager to enjoy it! Ground 
down, as they are in Ireland, by landlords, clergymen and 
tax-gatherers, accustomed to look upon the government 
as an oppressor, it is surely natural that they should em- 
brace the party here called democratic, because it sounds 
to them as the farthest off from aristocracy; and they can- 
not be expected to devote any time to the examination of 
the peculiar principles of the opposite party! You put 
weapons in their hands and then abuse them for making 
use of them! Your constitution and laws proclaim equal 
rights, unasked by the Irish, therefore freely granted, and 
you get angry because they take you at your word! The 
framers of your constitution chose to build the political 
structure upon the broad platform of universal suffrage ; 
and if some of your wise men now express a doubt of its 
safety or propriety, in heaven’s name, don’t blame the 
strangers whom you have taken in, and who have merely 
accepted your offer. Blame your own law-makers and 
politicians, if you choose, but I bar all censure against my 
countrymen.” 

I have already mentioned how bravely Power stood up 
for the Catholics, whenever their religion was attacked in 
his presence. Two of his most respected friends in Ameri- 
ca were the Very Rev. John Power and the Rev. T. C. 
Levins, both of this city ; and he often paid a high but just. 
ly-merited compliment to the talents, piety and thorough 
Irish hearts of those two estimable men. 

He used to be amused at the attempts made by the over- 
zealous Protestants to convert the poor benighted Papists. 

“ Do you know,” he would say, when with a few friends 
with whom he was intimate, “it looks to me as if Provi- 
dence was working for ‘ mother church,’ by the means of 
these worthy zealots. They little know the Irish, if they 
think their arguments or abuse can change the faith of their 
fathers ; besides, what folly to suppose that what England, 
with all her power and riches, has failed to accomplish, is 
to be brought about by the Rev. Dr. and his co. 
adjutors! Faith, if J were Bishop Hughes, I would pre- 
sent the learned doctor with a D. D. from his new college, 
in return for the very great service he has done to the 
Catholic church in the United States! When I hear 
any of these reformers boasting of the great ease with 
which they confute the poor Papists, it always reminds me 
of that fine specimen of a genuine Paddy—McRory—so 
admirably described by Lady Morgan. When McRory is 
attacked by Mr. Dexter, an English Protestant, thus :— 
‘ What! are you such a stupid, blundering blockhead as to 
believe in purgatory?’ he gently replies: ‘I believe, sur, 
in what me church bids me, and what me people believed 
before me ; and what more does your honour, and the likes 
of you, do, than that same. But as to purgatory, meself 
is no ways particular; only shure, bad as it is, your honour 
may go further and fare worse, anyhow |” ” 

In connection with this subject, I told him the following 
anecdote : 

Some sixteen years ago, a most worthy and devoted 
Catholic clergyman, Father O’°C——, from the County 
Cork, received permission from the Catholic bishop of Bos. 
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ton to take the whole state of Vermont for a parish. At 
that time there was not a single Catholic chapel within its 
borders, although there were a goodly number of Irish emi- 
grants here and there. Whenever Father O°C—— came 
to New-York he always paid me a visit, and we used to 
chat over the topics of the day. For a few years he made 
but slow headway in his mission, and would tell me of his 
difficulties. Soon after Dr. and the Protestant as- 
sociation made their first onslaught against the old church, 
I had a visit from my friend, Father O°C-——, who spent a 
few days in the city. I said to him— 

“ Well, how do you in Vermont stand all these attacks 
of Dr. and his brother parsons; don’t they discour- 
age you?” 

With a genuine Irish smile he replied— . 

* Sure, sir, it’s what I have prayed for since my arrival 
there—a little spice of persecution; for when I went first 
to Vermont I found the poor Catholics so intermingled 
among the sectarians, of all names and creeds, they were 
almost ashamed to show their colours, having neither chapel 
nor priest ; and the good people there, who knew no better, 
(God forgive them !) used to ridicule them, or, maybe, coax 
them to meeting; but the moment Dr. and the rest 
of them called them idolaters and ignorant priest-ridden 
Papists—whoo! their Irish pride was roused ; they remem- 
bered the ‘ Island of Saints,’ where they were born, and the 
holy faith in which they were baptized; and they came 
crowding around me wherever I went, and came to mass 
regularly, and made confession, and subscribed to build 
chapels, until I have now to come and look afther getting 
more priests to help me. Oh, sir, may the Lord long pre- 
sarve Dr. , and give him strength of lungs, for he 


is the best ally the ould church has in this country !” 
This occurred some years ago, since which I have been 
told that there are now more than twelve Catholic congre- 
gations in that Protestant state ; thanks to the zeal of Father 
O’C—— and his worthy coadjutor, Dr. ! 
By-the-way, I must here relate another anecdote of the 


same single-minded priest. He always had a great con- 
tempt for money in itself, and his constant reading of the 
ancient fathers opened his eyes to the sin of taking usury ; 
but, agreeably to his notions, usury meant any rate of in- 
terest, however moderate! No sooner did he become pos- 
sessed of this idea than he deemed it to be his religious du- 
ty to preach against taking interest, as a mortal sin; and, 
not satisfied with the “ word of mouth,” he wrote a book 
against the practice, giving ample quotations from the an- 
cient fathers to sustain his argument. He also gave a nar- 
rative of his journey to Rome, to convert the cardinals; 
but, I believe, his success there was rather doubtful. He 
gave me one of his books, which I promised to read; and 
I agreed to write to him the moment I became a convert. 
On his next visit to town, in the course of conversation he 
said to me— 

“ Well, Mr.——, I have not yet received that letter you 
promised to write to me!” 

“ No,” said I, “ how could you? J am not converted; 
but I wish you would convert the bankers, as it would save 
me a handsome penny just at present, as I have to pay in- 
terest! However,” added I, “I endeavoured to make a 
more distinguished convert than myself, for you last month.” 

“Who was that, sir,” inquired Father O°C——, with 
animation. 

“One of our richest Wall-street bankers,” I replied, 
“ who resided in the same house with me at Rockaway. 
You must know there is no church in that neighbourhood, 
so, one Sunday morning, seeing him looking for something 








to read, I lent him your book against taking interest, think- 
ing it might soften his heart. In about an hour I observed 
the book to fall from his hands and his eyelids close. I 
went up to him and said— 

“ Well, Mr. ——, what do you think of the book ?” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” replied he, with a most benignant 
smile, ** the learned author is a d—d fool.” 

“* May the Lord forgive him !” ejaculated Father O°C-——, 
‘* it shurely aint possible he used such language! Oh my! 
Oh my! See that, sir! thrue for you, the ‘ love of money 
is the root of all evil ;? but, for the sin of taking intherest, 
he couldn’t be so blind to his poor sow] !” 

Several years have passed since, but, alas! I hear of no 
converts except the repudiating States ; and, as I don’t be- 
lieve my worthy friend ever contemplated the sudden con- 
version of a whole community, I am not sure how far he 
would consider them his proselytes! I doubt not, however, 
he looks upon the general overturning of the credit sys- 
tem—for he was a great foe to banks—as a judgment upon 
the American people for not having returned to the primi- 
tive rules of the ancient fathers! 

In conversation one day with an elder of Dr. "3 
church, I told him there was only one plan for the conver- 
sion of the Roman Catholics which met my full approbation, 
and that it had originated with a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man. He looked surprised, and asked me what I meant. 

“ Why,” said I, “ in reading some late English newspa- 
pers, I came across a very kind and ably-written letter from 
the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer, addressed to the members 
of his communion in England, ireland and on the Conti- 
nent, recommending them to abstain from all angry discus- 
sions and arguments with their Protestant brethren hence- 
forward, and to substitute weekly prayers to the God of all, 
for the speedy conversion of the English nation to the bo- 
som of the true church! Now, I recommend Dr. 
and all other Protestant zealots, to adopt the same plan 
towards the Roman Catholics, and they will then put the 
issue where alone it can be safely entrusted; and we may 
rest satisfied that, whenever it may please Divine Provi- 
dence to convert a whole church, the way will be opened 
clearly, and success will be certain !” 

About this time the worthy doctor felt a call to attack 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, and I un- 
derstand he completely demolished them—in his own esti- 
mation. It was said that he acknowledged to have read 
all their productions, in order to enable him the more fully 
to refute them. As the right of private judgment is one 
of the foundation principles of his sect, it is natural to sup. 
pose that his hearers, young and old, would follow the ex- 
ample of their pastor, read and judge for themselves ; so 
that, in point of fact, his attacks may possibly have in- 
creased the number of their admirers! If he has done them 
the same relative service he has rendered to the Catholic 
cause, the booksellers ought to return him a vote of thanks. 
But the “ game was too small” to occupy him long ; he soon 
returned to his former battery against Popery ; and he will, 
no doubt, die in the last ditch sooner than give up the conflict! 

One of the most worthy Catholic clergymen I ever knew 
was the Rev. William Taylor, (now dead,) who lived in 
New-York some twenty-three years ago. He was a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a liberal-minded Christian. His intimate 
associates were Protestants as well as Catholics. He knew 
no distinction in his feelings, but loved all alike. Firm in 
his own faith, he yet had perfect charity towards others, 
and never offended by any bigoted remarks. 

He was selected by Bishop Cheverus, of Boston, to assist 
him in his duties shortly before he was called to the exalted 
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station of archbishop of Bordeaux; and when he went to 
France took Taylor with him. I remember a characteristic 
anecdote which Taylor told me of that truly good prelate, 
on one of his visits to New-York, after Boston had become 
his residence. 

“ When I first joined Bishop Cheverus,” said he, “ the 
Saturday before I preached my first sermon in Boston, 
he took me’ by the hand and led me into his study. ‘ Mr. 
Taylor,’ said he, ‘I have only a few observations to make, 
and I hope they will meet your views. I have always lived 
in peace and charity with the different sectarians in this 
city; some of them often come to hear me preach—Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, Unitarians, Methodists—and I 
never have offended any of them; and I'll tell you how I 
manage: in my sermons I always tell them that we are 
right—but I never tell them that they are wrong—I let 
them find that out for themselves !” ” 

I need not add that Mr. Taylor not only entirely concur- 
red with the good bishop, but strictly followed his exam- 
ple; and when they both left Boston for France there was 
one universal feeling of regret. 

It will be recollected that Bishop Cheverus was one of 
the passengers on board the ship “ Paris,” Captain Robin- 
son, when she was wrecked near Cherbourg, in a dreadful 
gale of wind; but, owing to the coolness, skill and intre- 
pidity of the captain, (under Providence,) the lives of the 
passengers and crew were saved. The good bishop was 
calm, collected and full of faith, ready to die or live, as 
might please heaven, encouraging all and praying for all. 
The next day was Sunday, and the happy passengers and 
crew all attended at the nearest Catholic church—a small 
building—to return thanks to God for their wonderful de- 
liverance. The bishop preached a most eloquent and touch- 
ing discourse, which will never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. He did not live long to enjoy his high honours in 
the church; but, to the last, he was the same simple-mind- 
ed, charitable and benevolent man— 

“ None knew him but to love 
Nor named him but to praise !” 

I became well acquainted with another celebrated and 
accomplished dignitary in the Catholic church, recently de- 
ceased, on his first arrival in New-York, and I cannot omit 
telling an anecdote about him. One day we were dining 
together at the house of a Catholic lady, and in the course 
of conversation Bishop England—for it is of him I speak— 
said to me— 

“T dare say you will think it strange when I tell you, 
that I never was inside any place of worship yet but a 
Catholic church; and I never heard any other preaching, 
except once in Cork at the funeral of a worthy Quaker 
gentleman, when a lady of that very respectable sect gave 
us some very proper advice.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ Bishop England, if you have any cu- 
riosity, there is a Methodist meeting-house close by, and I 
will take you there with great pleasure; and, by-the-way,” 
I added, smiling, “your sober looks, straight coat, small- 
clothes and broad hat, will make you pass muster very well 
for a genuine Methodist, provided you hide that splendid 
ring on your finger. That would betray you, being what 
the pious Methodists call ‘ a mark of the beast /’ ” 

The bishop laughed heartily. Mrs. D. and I promised 
not to betray him; and away we went to the meeting-house 
in Duane-street. It so happened that the door-keeper 
knew me very well, (which I did not anticipate,) and the 
moment we came up he took me aside and said softly— 

*“*Who have you got with you? A Methodist brother 
from the South?” 








“ Not exactly,” replied I, endeavouring to push on. 

“No! A good Presbyterian, then, I’ll warrant, from his 
sober face and demeanour,” added he. 

“T rather think not,” said I; “ but he is a most worthy 
gentleman, who wishes to attend evening service, and, as 
it is a crowd, we must pass in ;” and I hurried on with the 
bishop, dreading any further cross-questioning from my in- 
quisitive friend. 

It was all new to the bishop, and on our return he gave 
us a fine chapter on enthusiasm. 

“] dare say,” said he, “ they were all very sincere and 
very pious, and that is half the battle against sin; but, to 
my calmer taste, I prefer the silent devotion, the humble 
postures of the Catholic congregation, where naught but 
sighs are permitted to ascend to heaven, and no familiar 
exclamations are uttered aloud! Nevertheless, it is a new 
page to me in the book of human nature, which I shall 
never forget.” 

Next day, when I met my Methodist friend, he insisted 
on knowing who it was I had with me the evening before. 

“ For,” said he, “‘I marked his countenance well, and, if 
Iam not mistaken, he is no ordinary man; he looked so 
like a great Methodist preacher.” 

After tantalizing him for some minutes, and making him 
guess all round the religious compass, I at length told him 
he was a Catholic bishop. 

“ What!” shouted he—“ a real Roman Catholic bishop, 
and in one of our houses! Why, such a thing never was 
heard of before! Well, I’m glad now that you refused to 
tell me last evening, for I’m sure I could not have attended 
to my prayers !” 

“I thought of that,” said I, “for I knew if I had told 
you that Bishop England was there, you would have ex- 
pected the roof to fly off, or thought the old fellow himself 
had come to frighten you; but no harm has happened ; he 
had neither horns nor cloven foot, and will be very glad to 
see you at mass next Sunday, to return the compliment.” 


By-the-way, the bishop preached one of the most elo. 
quent sermons I ever heard the next Sunday in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. At that period there was a very unhappy quar- 
rel among the Catholics on some property question, and 
both parties had been very violent against each other. The 
bishop’s kind offices had been requested to heal the breach. 
He took for his text, “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye love one another ;” and, without al- 
luding directly to the existing condition of things in that 
congregation, yet, with great tact and force, he showed 
them most conclusively, that, without this Christian love, 
all their oblations, and fasts, and prayers, and confessions 
would only condemn them the more. The happiest effects 
followed, and the dissensions were healed soon afterwards. 





DAGUERREOTYPE SKETCHES OF NEW-YORK. 


I rink I may safely announce to you the opening of a 
new channel for literature. Mr. Stetson, mine host of the 
Astor, as you are aware, is a man of genius, whose ad- 
vent, like Napoleon’s, was the answer to a demand in the 
national character. The peculiarly American passion for 
life in hotels, and the mammoth size to which these luxuri- 
ous caravanserais have grown, demanded some mind capa- 
ble of systematizing and generalizing, and of bringing these 
Napoleonic qualities to bear upon the confused details of 
comfort and comestibles. I need not enlarge upon the 
well-known military discipline of the Johns and Thomases 
at the Astor, as most of your readers have witnessed their 
matutinal drill, and seen the simultaneous spparition of the 
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smoking joints, when the hundred and ten covers have been 
whisked off by the word of command, like the heads of so 
many Paynim knights decapitated in their helmets. It has 
been reserved for this epoch to take and digest beef and 
pudding by platoon, in martinet obedience to a controlling 
spirit in white apron and carving-knife; but, as I said be- 
fore, it was the exigency of the era, and the historian who 
records the national trait will emblazon the name of Stetson 
as its interpreter and moulding genius. I am wandering a 
little from my design, however, which was simply to make 
an admiring comment on the tact and adaptation of Mr. 
Stetson, and to show how such minds open the doors to 
important changes and innovations. Mr. S.’s observing eye 
had long since detected, that, if there was any point in 
which his table d’hote suffered by comparison with private 
and princely banquets, it was in the poverty of conversation 
and the absence of general hilarity. This, of course, was 
owing partly to the Temperance Reform, but, more particu- 
larly, to the want of topics common to the guests, the per- 
sons meeting there being but slightly acquainted. Music 
would have furnished a good diapason for harmonizing the 
animal spirits of the company, but this was too expensive ; 
and the first tentative to the present experiment was the 
introduction of a very facetious wine list on the back of the 
carte. When people no longer smiled at “* Wedding Wine,” 
“Wanton Madeira exceedingly delicate,” &c. &c. the 
French carte was suddenly turned into English, (explain. 
ing many a sphinx riddle to faithful believers in the cook,) 
and a postscript was added, containing a list of the times of 
arrival and departure of the mails, and information relative 
to the steamboats and railroads. And with the spring, I un- 
derstand, this is to be extended into a “ Daily Prandial 
Gazette,” and a copy to be furnished to each guest with the 
soup, containing the arrivals of the day at the hotel, the range 
of the thermometer, the prospect of rain, “ burstings-up” in 
Wall-street, and general advice as to the use of the cas- 
tors—the whole adapted to the meridian of a table d’hote, 
and the ascertained demand of subjects for conversation. 

In this improvement your prophetic eye will see, proba- 
bly, a new field for the ambition of authors, (the addition 
of one poem per diem, for example, coming quite within the 
capacity of such a gazette,) and, if I might venture to sad- 
dle Mr. Stetson with advice, I should recommend that it 
be confined as long as possible to the debuts of young poets, 
the genial criticism with which they would be read at 
such time and place being an “ aching void” in their pre- 
sent destiny. 


The City-Hotel re-opens to-morrow under the care of the 
omni-recognizant Willard and his partner of the olden time. 
The building has been entirely refreshed, refitted, and re- 
furnished, and I am told that in comfort and luxury it far 
exceeds any hotel in this country. The advances in the 
commodiousness and elegance of these public-houses, their 
economy compared with house-keeping, and the difficulty 
of obtaining tolerable servants, combine to make an inroad 
upon the Lares and Penates of the metropolis, which may 
have an influence upon national character at least worth 
the noting. Hundreds of persons who, up to these disas- 
trous times, have nursed their domestic virtues in the 
privacy of their own firesides, are now living at these 
gregarious palaces, passing their evenings in such society 
as chance brings together, and subjecting their children to 
such influences of body and mind as belong more properly 
to a community of Owen. Other more obvious objections 
aside, these collections of families are not the most 
harmonious communities in the world, and the histories of 
the conflicting dignities and jostling interests of these hud. 








died masses will yet furnish most amusing material to some 
future Pickwickian writer. The ladies of the Carlton have 
lately sent in a remonstrance against the admission of 
errandless bachelors into their privileged drawing-room, 
and the brawls of the Guelphs and Ghibellines are but a 
faint type of the contentions in the ladies’ wing of the As- 
tor for places at table, &c. &c. I should like to have the 
opinion of some such generalizing mind as Dr. Channing’s 
or Mr. Adams’s as to whether the peculiar gregariousness of 
Americans is a crudity of national character which will 
refine away, or is only a kind of bolder crystallization, 
characteristic of the freer nuclei of our institutions. Chan- 
ning long ago fastened the reproach upon us of having 
weaker domestic ties than the nations of Europe, though 
he did not see in it a possible adaptation of Providence to 
the wants of a wide country waiting for emigrants from 
families easily dismembered ; and it would not require much 
ingenuity, perhaps, to find a special Providence in the fact 
commented on above. But this is getting to be a sermon. 

Since commencing this letter, I have taken a stroll up 
Broadway, and looked in at the City-Hotel. Willard was 
in his place behind the bar, a little fatter than of old and 
somewhat gray with cabbage-growing, but his. wonderful 
memory of names and faces seemed in full vigour; and, 
what with the tone of voice, the dexterity of furnishing 
drinks, the off-hand welcome to every comer-in, and the 
mechanical answering of questions and calling to servants, 
he seemed to have begun precisely where he left off, and his 
little episode of farming must seem to him scarcely better 
than a dream. A servant showed us over the house. A new 
gentlemen’s dining-room, lighted from the roof, has been 
built in the area behind, and the old dining-room is cut up 
into a reading-room and private parlours. The famous as- 
sembly-room in the second story is also divided up into par- 
lours and ladies’ dining-room; but the garnishing and 
furnishing of the public and private parlours are quite beyond 
anything I know of short of the houses of nobility and roy- 
al palaces. The carpets are of the finest Wilton and 
Brussels; the paper upon the walls of the latest Parisian 
pattern, a new piano in every parlour, and the beds and their 
belongings of the most enticing freshness and comfortability. 
The proprietors have not seen fit, however, to adopt the 
fashion of “ prices to suit the times,” but have begun, plump 
and bold, at two dollars a day, and a shilling a drink. Until 
the fine edge of all this novelty wears off, they may reap a 
harvest which will repay them for their outlay in paint 
and garnish. One remark might be dropped into Willard’s 
ear to some advantage—that while he has been resting on 
his oars at Dorchester, the people “ on the town” have be- 
come over-epicurean in their exactions of luxuries at hotels, 
and it will take some “ sharp practice,” to beat the “‘ United 
States” at Philadelphia, and the Astor here. People, at first, 
who have been accustomed to live at the latter place, will 
find a certain relief at not being helped to fish and pudding 
by fire of platoon, but in the long run the systematic service 
of the Astor achieves comfort. The Atlantic Hotel, opposite 
the Bowling Green, is also in progress of rifacimento ; and 
its old landlord, Anderson, who made a fortune in it once, 
and kept one of the best houses in the country, opens with 
it again on the 1st of May. 


I am happy to announce to you that the leaves of the 
trees in Trinity churchyard have fairly come to light. The 
foliage in this enclosure is always a week in advance of all 
others in the city, possibly from cadaverous stimulus, (“ to 
such base uses may we come at last,”) and perhaps accele-. 
rated particularly, this year, by the heat of the steam-engine, 
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which, with remorseless travestie, perpetually saws stone 
for the new building over the “‘requiescat in pace !” I read 
the names on desecrated tombstones every day in passing, 
and associate them in my mind with the people aggrieved, 
(of whom one always has a list, longer or shorter.) Poor 
ghosts! as if there was no other place for a steam-engine 
and a stone-cutter’s saw than a-top of the sod which (if 
hymn and prayer go for anything) is expected to “lie lightly 
on the dead man’s breast !” There is many a once wealthy 
aristocrat, powdered over with the pumice of that abominable 
saw, who, if he could rise and step down into Wall-street, 
would make sharp reckoning with heirs and executors for 
suffering his small remainder of this world’s room and re- 
membrance to be so robbed of its poetry and respect! 
Meantime this exquisitely conceived piece of architecture 
(Trinity Church) is rising with admirable effect, and, when 
completed, it will doubtless be the first Gothic structure in 
America. 


4 





We had rather a novel turn-out of a four-in-hand yester- 
day in Broadway—a vehicle drawn by four elephants. 
There was some grandeur in the spectacle and some drol- 
lery. These enormous specimens of the animal, most like 
us in intellect and least like us in frame, are part of a me- 
nagerie ; and they drew, in the wagon to which they were 
attached, a band of music belonging to the concern. They 
were, all four, en chemise—covered with white cotton 
cloths to the knees—but, Elssler-like, making great display 
of their legs and ivory. The ropes were fastened to their 
tusks, and they were urged by simple pounding on the 
rear—which was very like flogging the side of a hill, for 
they were up to the second stories of the houses. To walk 
round one of these animals in a tight fit of a booth is a very 
different thing from seeing him paraded under the suitable 
ceiling of the sky. I had no idea they could go over the 
ground so swimmingly. They glided along with the ease of 
scows going down with the tide, and, with their trunks 
playing about close to the pavement, seemed to be walking 
Broadway like some other loafers—looking for something 
green! 


~~ 








Original. 
THE REMNANT OF THAT STORY 
or “THE LOVES OF BACHELOR BOB.” 
“ And when the fit was on him, I did mark 


How he did shake.”’—Cassivs. 
“ This is the very ecstasy of love.—Potontvs.” 


“Ir was the remark of a celebrated Roman consul,” or per- 
adventure of the equally distinguished Lorenzo Dow, that 
the chain of Faith was complete in “three links and a 
hook.” Our chain of Love in the premises is alike per- 
fected with said additions. It is our purpose to give these 
cases to the fraternity as clearly expounded as the golden 
plates of Joe Smith’s Alcoran. Beauty is as various in its 
degrees as the illusions of the kaleidoscope—as multiform in 
its modifications as the dislikes of Madame Trollope, and 
omnipotent over the inexperienced in all. But dread not, be- 
loved reader, a homily. Long prayers and short commons 
are alike an infliction to the gourmand, as are the musquetoes 
at a Mississippi wood-yard, the runners of the hotels at Wheel- 
ing, and the corduroy turnpikes through the Black Swamp of 
Ohio, annoyances to the traveller, not to speak of the grating 
jargon of the news-boys of Gotham. These vocal urchins are 
an invaluable corps in the dissemination of knowledge, 
but their ceaseless chorus of “only one cent!” is not the 
less an intolerable penance. A concert of bull-frogs is music 
compared with it; the war-scream of a batch of wild Indians 
is not more like a rasp upon the nerves. Poor lads! Had I 
the wishing-hat of Fortunatus the Lucky, there should be 





another tale to the Arabian Nights. Amid the evening con- 





clave of the printers’ gypsies of Nassau, thrice waving my 
chapeau to the moon, the magic cabala should be spoken trans- 
forming, presto, their pitiable habiliments into a uniform of 
sky-blue linsey-woolsey, and transferring them, each athwart 
a hoe-handle, noiseless and invisible through the night, to 
Greely’s El Dorado on the Lackawaxen! Their echo of the 
morning, their eternal appeal for the odd copper should never 
more torture the hapless profligate, and those centennial me- 
dallions of “ Linerty” should cease to revolve, a galaxy of 
pennies, in the firmament of their dreams. Corn-planters and 
harvesters the “ Little Horde” should be, in the attractive 
fields of Reform, with bountiful rations of bread and butter. 
inciting to the conventicle a starving phalanx from the cellars 
of St. Giles. Ovidean metamorphosis! Happy consummation ! 
Magnificent projet of Social Order! Success to the trial, 
where the experiment is of benevolence. Mashallah!’ God 
is great! 

Pass we from the extraneous to the matter in hand. The 
Court adjourned upon its decision in the case of “Cousin 
Mary ”—poor cousin, the vexations of matrimony follow hard 
upon the honey-moon. Crib or cradle, thy misery is begun. 
And the wail of thy first-born thou anticipatest with pride! 
perchance thou prayest for a double cherry! But a truce to 
thee, fair cousin—it is for me to burnish for age the three last 
links of a broken chain. “ Lovers, lend us your ears :” 


LINK THE FIRST. 
To ExizaseTs.—Written in an Album of sentimentalities. 


Dear Betty, thou art pretty now : 
Greek Helen’s beauty lies 
Around that ripe and pouting mouth ; 
And Haidee’s in thine eyes— 
With the liquid light of a star they shine, 
And eloquent as its beams divine, 
Those dark and lustrous eyes. 
Sweet Betty, turn those eyes to mine, 
Those dark and lustrous eyes. 


Diana’s rosy countenance, 
And little Hebe’s form, 

As delicately round and full, 
As light as hers and warm; 

And Josephine in every art 

That made her Empress of the heart, 
In every grace to charm— 

With Betty’s face and Betty’s grace, 
Love works an instant charm. 


And Sappho’s brow with kindling thoughts 
Of tenderness impress’d ; 

And tresses like a Georgian girl’s, 
O’ershadowing a breast 

As fair as Psyche’s, when her joy, . 

The Prince of Love, that vagrant boy, 
First drooped thereon to rest ; 

Sinking so lovingly away 
Upon that loving breast. 


And soft as love, and musical 
As Milton’s “syrens’ three,” 
Thy voice in its low cadences 
Of warbled melody. 
Sweet Betty, as the immortal belle, 
Queen Venus, in her purple shell, 
Rose o’er the purple sea, 
Thou risest in the blush of Love, 


The Queen of Love to me. 1841. 


What a pest are these Albums! Whata dish of water- 
gruel their contents! Friendships—forget-me-nots—farewells 
—this world of sorrow, and broken matches, and all such 
cant, poor silly things—with “picters to match,” of hearts 
transfixed in pairs upon pikes, of fountains spouting up “ rily”’ 
water, of cabbage-roses, of doves billing, of innocent shep- 
herds dozing in the shade, of babies with gauze wings, of 
tomb-stones in a sickly moonshine—why, the very mention 
of an album induces the symptoms of a sea-sickness, a loath- 
ing of—but, peccavi. Betty was the first daughter of a wealthy 
Virginia farmer. Used to visit the house ostensibly to talk 
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politics with the Squire, but de facto to see Betty. Hada 
dream one night, that Betty and‘ were cantering off in the 
moonlight to Hagerstown, (a sort of Gretna Green) on a pair 
of her father’s horses, with Uncle Ben, “dressed to death,” 
and armed with Master Sammy’s shot-gun, as the rear-guard. 
Related the dream to Betty. “Thank you, sir—that cavalier 
must furnish his own servant and horses, who wishes ME as 
the companion of such an excursion. Won't you stay to 
supper, Mr. B?” “No, Miss, thank you—allez vous en au 
Diable avec votre chou froid! 
LINK THE SECOND. 
Apostropue To Love.—Inscribed to Kate. 
Love! ’tis the music given 
From yon high rolling spheres ; 
A flower, from the walls of Heaven 
Strown down the Vale of Tears. 
The island of the waste, 
Where friends exulting sing, 
Where palms and vines are interlaced, 
Above the crystal spring. 


Love, ’tis the angel Love, 
When fortune’s star expires, 
Dispels the shadows of the soul, 
And lights its dying fires. 
’T was the sustaining power 
Of fond and faithful Eve, 
With which, even in her darkest hour, 
She deemed it sin to grieve. 


Love! ’tis the word of life— 
The spirit’s kindling breath ; 
And sweet the transports of the strife, 
When Love contends with Death. 
Immaculate Love! I claim 
A heart of thee, for mine 
Has been surrender’d in thy name ; 
And, dearest, it is thine. 


Loved Kate, and took the chills, at a wedding on the Blue 
Prong of the Big Miami; but as the story is a long one, [Billy 
a glass of Croton, my lad] we will merely say that the rela- 
tion was dissolved by mutual indifference in the matter. It 
takes a skillful Benedict to keep an ambitious coquette in the 
traces. Thanks to Apollo, for our deliverance. 


1841. 


THIRD AND LAST LINK. 
Lines to Heten.—With a Bouquet of Flowers. 


Wuew shines the fair planet of Love, 
Through the lingering blush on the sky, 

And gazing we catch through the sapphire above, 
Faint gleams of the glory on high; 


I bong at that hour no more, 
The bliss of those heavenly isles, 

On the wings of a spirit new-born to explore ; 
For dearer the bliss of thy smiles. 


I’ve lived on the romance of dreams, 
And know that the spirit may find 

A hope, a repose on the silvery streams 
Of the evergreen world of mind: 


But thou hast a holier delight 
Diffused through all life and all space, 
Illumining even the visions of night, 
With gleams of thine eloquent face. 


A gift from our first blooming bowers, 
And welcome as Spring may it prove— 

Thou read’st like a Persian the language of flowers, 
And mine are the Rosg-ary of Love. 


I could write a novel as long as the “Children of the Ab- 
bey” under this indictment, if it could be made to sell. But 
as that is out of the question, we shall merely sketch for the 
reader an actiial scene. Helen was the only daughter of a 
retired gentleman, whose residence, some four miles from 
Washington on the Bladensburg road, was a delightful retreat 
of a summer afternoon. 


1842. 





~ * * * * * * 


She reclined at my side, with her large mild eyes gazing 
fondly through my spectacles. 

“And you have come again?” said she, inquiringly, the 
smile’ kindling up all over her spiritual face. 

“ As the bird to the fountain,” I replied, and our fingers 
were involuntarily entangled. What a fair and delicate hand 
was hers, to be sure. 

“You look like a shadow, you must have suffered a great 
deal.” She looked so sadly touchingly sympathizing, that I 
was compelled to rally against the effeminate contagion, by 
offering her my snuff-box. I snuffed out of respect for Napo- 
leon, who they say was a terrible snuffer. 

“ Yes, Helen, but I am now as vigorous as a young Arab, 
[at this crisis the savory fragrance of a Virginia ham was 
wafted from the adjacent kitchen through the peach trees, 
through the rose-bushes shading the window, into the room, 
and the scent would have Christianized an Israelite,] and 
I am as hungry as Esau.” 

There was a smile, a faint sweet smile, upon her lips, radi- 
ating and illumining her pale features—now concentrating 
itself into a blush upon her cheek, and now diffusing into dim- 
ples, which played about her mouth, appearing and retreating 
in magical softness and rapidity—reminding one of the undu- 
lations over a Western prairie when in its vernal glory, and the 
morning sun is shining brightly upon it, and the South wind 
is revelling among the the flowers! Well? Why, the fact is, 
I kissed her. Her lips were no sooner in the indicative mood 
than mine were in the possessive case. 

“ We shall have dinner presently. Iam glad that you have 
such an appetite. Your walk has been a benefit ; and we shall 
be pleased if you will come more frequently hereafter, for’-— 
the cheering overture of the coffee-mill was now heard on the 
fitful sighs of the gale. Itis customary in many parts of the 
country to have the best Java for dinner, in honor of a visiter, 
and is considered the highest evidence of a welcome. 

“You shall soon, Helen, grow weary of my visitations: for 
this is so delicious a retreat from the din and dust of the city.” 

Is that all?’ and a frown darkened the deep azure of her 
eyes till they drooped softly into an expression of reproof, touch- 
ing and subduing. There was a commotion near the chicken- 
coop, and a squall the premonition to a broiled capon—a la 
spatchcock, in addition to the sphec und oyer. No three days’ 
grace to a fowl in the country between the guillotione and 
gridiron. 

“ No, Helen, that is not all. It isthe guardian spirit which 
sanctifies the grove.” She blushed, very faintly, I know not 
why; and that wonted smile, like a pretty butterfly, was flut- 
tering again over her half-parted lips. 

“No! no! Give me that smile, Helen, your society, and in 
the midst of Babel there shall be the peace, the music, the 
atmosphere of the grove, and a rapture of which until I saw 
thee I had but dreamed, all around thee and my heart.” 

She arose—she attempted to retreat, but she could not es- 
cape me, and at once, tenderly and unreservedly, threw her 
arms about my neck, weeping and laughing from the excess 
her joy. The case was settled—she loved me passionately. 

Dinner was announced. At the table, Mr. G. introduced me 
to Mr. Kay, a fine spruce manly fellow of five-and-twenty. 
“ My future son-in-law, Mr. B.”—continued the brave old 
soldier, casting a look of proud complacency upon his wife, 
and the happy man, and his beloved daughter, and this depo- 
ponent. “And we shall be honored, I hope, Mr. B. with your 
very agreeable presence at this cottage,on Thursday evening 
next at seven o’clock !” 


I answered with a profound bow, for I was speechless. I 
glanced at the group—they were all ready to explode into 
laughter. I was confounded—the old gentleman’s announce- 
ment fell into my splendid block of castles like a broadside 
of Paixhan shot. There could be no mistake about it. © 
Helen was already engaged. 

And further this‘ deponent saith not, except that he is thine, 





beloved reader, in all affectionate regards, BacnELor Bos. 





* 
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SKETCHES OF THE BAR.—Bensamin F. Butter. 


Mr. Butter is a native of Columbia county ; 8 section of 
this State which has furnished some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the legal profession, and the names of whose sons 
stand high upon the roll of able lawyers. Van Buren, Van 
Ness, Williams, Wells, James, Vanderpoel, Jordan, Barbnell, 
Edmonds, Marll, and a host of others, have borne testimony 
to the fact that, some few years since, the bar of Columbia 
county could scarcely be surpassed, even amid the many dis- 
tinguished lawyers that filled the list of the able bar of this 
State. Mr. B. studied law in the office of Messrs. Van Buren 
& Bacon, of Albany, and after a short sojourn in Washington 
county, he became the partner of the Ex-President, at Albany. 
He was conspicuous for the urbanity of his mauners, the ex- 
tent of his legal acquirements, his untiring industry, his clas- 
sical knowledge, his closeness of reasoning, and his eloquence 
before ajury. At an early age he became a member of the 
legislature, but deeming its duties incompatible with his pro- 
fessional avocations, he declined a re-election and devoted 
himself to his legal pursuits. His habits of industry, his 
taste for the abstruse, and his methodical manner, induced his 
appointment as one of the revisers of the laws; and the Re- 
vised Statutes, as adopted by the legislature, are a monument 
imperishable and lasting to his fame ; for, in connection with 
John C. Spencer, the Secretary of the Treasury, he reduced 
the confused and chaotic mass of laws to order and system. 

He was induced by his friends to become a candidate, in 
1828 or ’29, for the office cf Attorney-General of the State ; but 
his locality defeated him, as the western members were de- 
termined to have a western man to succeed the lamented At- 
torney-General Talcott, and Mr. Benson, now justice of the 
Supreme Court, was his successful competitor. 

Mr. Butler's reputation, especially in cases of great impor- 
tance before the Supreme Court, Court of Chancery, and 
Court of Errours, brought to him an immense practice, and at 
one time he argued one-half of the cases before the Su- 
preme Court and Court of Errours. General Jackson, when 
President, conversant with Mr. B.'s merits, offered him, un- 
asked and unsolicited, the highly honourable and important 
office of Attorney-General of the United States. As was ex- 
pected by his friends, he soon added to his already acquired 
reputation in the United States Supreme Court, and extended 
his fame as a sound and able jurist. Feeling the pecuniary 
demands of a large family, he resigned his office, and became 
a citizen of New-York, rising daily in his profession. On the 
hegira of Mr. Price, he was appointed by Mr. Van Buren Dis- 
trict-Attorney of the United States for the Southern District of 
the State of New-York; the duties of which office he dis- 
charged with fidelity and credit till the election of General 
Harrison, when he was removed to make room for a gentle- 
man of opposite politics, (Ogden Hoffman, than whom a more 
worthy successor could not have been named.) Mr. Butler 
has since remained in this city, in the diseharge of the labori- 
ous and multifarious duties of his profession. Few lawyers 
give opinions prepared with the same care and study ; and, as 
a natural consequence, to the opinions of few is the same im- 
portance attached. 

In the field of literature Mr. Butler has been no : 
but, in the various papers which he has submitted pub- 
lic through the pages of our periodicals, he has shown a refined 
and finished taste, and a scholar-like appreciation of the works 
and labours of the distinguished authors of the classic age. 
His sonnets, which have appeared in the Democratic Review, 
have evinced the fact, that Sergeant Talfourd is not the only 
lawyer who can steal leisure from the abstruser field of the 
law to court the favour of the muses. 

Time has not yet pressed its hand heavy upon his brow, for 
he is now only about forty years of age; and, with habits of 
great abstemiousness, he bids fair to increase, in coming years, 
@ reputation which has already reached the acme of the hopes 
of the majority of mankind. Of the private relations of life it 
may be that this is not the place to speak ; but if a reputation 








for integrity and purity of motive unimpeached, a noble and 
disinterested generosity, a heart never closed to the appeals of 
friendship, and @ career fully and strictly in accordance with 
his religious professions, are a cause of public praise, then may 
we say that to all, and more than this, is Mr. Butler justly en- 
titled. Justitia. 


THE PECKSNIFF SERENADE. 


THERE are a great many desirable “common doings,” that 
we have not time to do, and among them is the faithful 
and prompt reading of Dickens’s “Chuzzlewit”—but we 
dip into it, here and there, as we do into some other tempt- 
ations ; and, we dare say, light on the bright spots of it by an 
instinct we have. We have followed up the Miss Pecksniffs 
a little, ever since glancing upon the youngest, who, Dickens 
says, was a “gushing thing;” and here is a very amusing 
description in which the young ladies figure : 


“ If I dared,” said Mrs. Todgers, “to violate a confidence 
which has been reposed in me, and to tell you why I must 
beg of you to leave the little door between your room and 
mine open to-night, I think you would be interested. But I 
mustn’t do it, for I promised Mr. Jinkins faithfully that I would 
be as silent as the tomb.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Todgers! what can you mean ?” 

“Why, then, my sweet Miss Pecksniffs,” said the lady 
of the house ; “my own loves, if you will allow me the pri- 
vilege of — that freedom on the eve of our separation, 
Mr. Jinkins and the gentlemen have made up a little musical 
party among themselves, and do intend in the dead of this 
night to perform a serenade upon the stairs outside the door. 
I could have wished, I own,’’ said Mrs. Todgers, with her 
usual foresight, “that it had been fixed to take place an hour 
or two earlier; because, when gentlemen sit up late they 
drink, and when they drink, they’re not so musical, perhaps, 
as when they don’t. But this is the arrangement; and I 
know you will be gratified, my dear Miss Pecksniffs, by such 
a mark of their attention.” 

The young ladies were at first so much excited by the 
news, that they vowed they couldn’t think of going to bed, 
until the serenade was over. But half an hour of cool wait- 
ing so altered their opinion that they not only went to bed, 
but fell asleep; and were moreover not ecstatically charmed 
to be awakened sometime afterwards by certain dulcet strains 
breaking in upon the silent watches of the night. 

It was very affecting—very. Nothing more dismal could 
have been desired by the most fastidious taste. The gentle- 
man of a vocal turn was head mute, or chief mourner; Jinkins 
took the bass; and the rest took anything they could get.— 
The youngest .gentleman blew his melancholy into a flute. 
He didn’t oo much out of it, but that was all the better. If 
the two Miss Pecksniffs and Mrs. Todgers had perished by 
spontaneous combustion, and the serenade had been in honor 
of their ashes, it would have been impossible to surpass the unut- 
terable despair expressed in that chorus, “Go where glory 
waits thee!” It was a requiem, a dirge, a moan, a howl, a 
wail, a lament; an abstract of everything that is sorrowful 
and hideous in sound. The flute of the youngest gentleman 
was wild and fitful. It came and went in gusts, like the wind. 
For along time together he seemed to have left off, and when 
it was quite settled by Mrs. Todgers and the youhg ladies, 
that, overcome by his feelings, he had retired in tears, he 
unexpectedly turned 2 again at the very top of the tune, 
gasping for breath. He was a tremendous performer. There 
was no knowing where to have him; and exactly when you 
thought he was doing nothing at all, then was he doing the 
{on that ought to astonish you the most. 

ere were several of these concerted pieces; perhaps 

two or three too many, — = that, as Mrs. Todgers said, was 
a f@ult on the right side. But even then, even at that solemn 
moment, when the —s sounds may be presumed to have 
penetrated into the very depths of his nature, if he had any 
depths, Jinkins couldn’t leave the youngest gentleman alone. 
He asked him distinctly, before the second song began—as a 
epee favor too, mark the villain in that—not to play. Yes, 
e said so; not to play. The breathing of the youngest gen- 
tleman was heard through the keyhole of the door. He didn’t 
a A What vent was a flute to the passions swelling up 
ey his breast? A trombone would have been a world too 

The serenade approached its close. Its crowning interest 
was athand. The gentleman of a literary turn had written a 
song on the departure of the ladies, and adapted it to an old 
tune. They all joined, except the youngest gentleman in 
company, who, for the reasons aforesaid, maintained a fearful 
silence. The song (which was of a classical nature) invoked 
the oracle of Apollo, and demanded to know what would be- 
come of Todgers’s when Cuarity and Mercy were banished 
from its walls. The oracle delivered no opinion particularly 
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worth remembering, according to the not infrequent practice 
of oracles, from the earliest ages down to the present time. In 
the absence of enlightenment on that subject, the strain de- 
serted it, and went on to show that the Miss Pecksniffs were 
nearly related to Rule Britannia, and that if Great Britain 
hadn’t been an island, there could have been no Miss Peck- 
sniffs. And being now on a nautical tack, it closed with this 
verse : 
All hail to the vessel of Pecksniff the sire! 
And on breezes to fan ; 
While Tritons flock round it, and proudly admire 
The architect, artist, and man! 


As they presented this beautiful picture to the imagination, 
the gentlemen gradually withdrew to bed to give the music 
the effect of distance ; and so it died away, and Todgers’s wes 
left to its repose. 

Mr. Bailey reserved his vocal offering until the morning, 
when he put his head into the room as the young ladies were 
kneeling before their trunks, packing up, and treated them to 
an imitation of the voice of a young dog, in trying circumstan- 
ces: when that animal is supposed, by persons of a lively 
fancy, to relieve his feelings by calling for pen and ink. 

“ Well, young ladies,” said the youth, “so you're a going 
home, are you 7—worse luck.” 

“ Yes, Bailey, we’re going home,”’ returned Mercy. 

“ An’t you a going to leave none of ’em a lock of your hair?” 
inquired the — “It’s real, an’t it?” 

hey laughed at this, and told him of course it was. 

“ Oh, is it of course, though?” said Bailey. “I know better 
than that—her's an’t. Why, I see it hanging up once, on that 
nail by the winder. Besides, I’ve gone behind her at dinner- 
time, and pulled it, and she never know'd. I say, youn 
ladies, I’m going to leave. I an’t a going to stand being call 
names by her, no longer.” 

Miss Mercy inquired what his plans for the future might be 
—in reply to whom, Mr. Bailey intimated that he thought of 
going either into top-boots, or into the army. 

“In 


to the army ?” cried the young ladies, with a laugh. 
“Ah!” said Bailey, “why not? There’s many drummers 
in the Tower. I’m acquainted with’em. Don’t their country 


set a valley on ’em, mind you! Not at all!” 

“ You'll “fe see,” observed Mercy. 

“ Well,” cried Mr. Bailey, “ wotif Iam? There’s some- 
thing gamey in it, young ladies, an’t there? I'd sooner be hit 
with a cannon-ball than a rolling-pin, and she’s always catch- 
ing up something of that sort, and throwing it at me, wen the 

ntleman’s appetites is good. Wot,” said Mr. Bailey, stung 
& the recollection of his wrongs, “ wot, if they do con-sume 
the per-vishuns. It an’t my fault, is it ?”’ 

“ Surely no one says it is,” said Mercy. 

“Don't they, though?” retorted the youth. “No. Yes. 
Ah! Noone — say it is, but some one knows it is. But 
Ian’t a going to have every rise in prices wisited on me. I 
an’t a going to be killed, because the markets is dear. I won't 
stop. And therefore,” added Mr. Bailey, relenting into a 
smile, “ wotever you mean to give me, you'd better give me 
all at once, becos if ever you come back agin, I shan’t be 
7 and as to the other boy, he won’t deserve nothing, I 

w. ’ 


The young ladies, on behalf of Mr. Pecksniff and them- 
selves, acted on this thoughtful advice ; and in consideration 
of their private friendship, —_—— Mr. Bailey with a gratu- 
ity so liberal, that he could hardly do enough to show his 
gratitude; which found but an imperfect vent, during the 
remainder of the day, in divers secret slaps upon his ket, 
and other such facetious pantomime. Nor was it confined to 
these ebullitions; for besides crushing a band-box, with a 
bonnet in it, he seriously damaged Mr. Pecksniff’s luggage, by 
ardently hauling it down from the top of the house; and in 
short evinced, by every means in his power, a lively sense of 
=. —— he had received from that gentleman and his 

ily. 





INCIDENTS AND SCENES OF TRAVEL. 


THE BENEFITS OF ART. 


The benefits derived from the beautiful in art can hardly 
be over-estimated. But the capacity of the human mind for 
receiving pleasure and profit from the works of genius, which 
are particularly addressed to the sentiment of taste, depends 
almost entirely upon cultivation. How unwise, then, are those 
legislators, honestly labouring for the good of a people, who 
neglect to furnish or encourage the means by which that cul- 
tivation may be effected, and that pleasure and profit realized. 
Art humanizes and refines; it purifies human enjoyment ; a 
fine perception of physical a is rarely unaccompanied by 
that of moral beauty and excellence. ere are thousands 
who affect to see no utility in that which only conveys delight, 
as if there could ibly be any other higher usefulness. 
What is the use of flowers, statues, pictures, brilliant tints 
of sunset clouds? many persons ask with a simplicity which 














would be quite diverting, were not so much of pity and con- 
tempt excited by their ignorance. The principle of absolute 
beauty itself is discovered where no usefulness exists except 
that of giving happiness. Hazlitt says, “there are only three 
pleasures in life pure and lasting, and all derived from insen- 
sate things— , pictures, and the face of nature.” 


THE CLEOPATRA OF THE VATICAN. 


One of the finest statues in the Vatican is an exquisite re- 
cumbent figure known as Dido, or Ariadne, but generally call- 
ed Cleopatra. She is represented in a gentle sleep; her whole 
form is exquisitely draped in full rich folds; she is the very 
ideal of beauty, modesty and innocence, united. With won- 
derful art her form is distinctly exhibited ; and an additional 
grace is imparted by her drapery, which covers without con- 
cealing her charms. The posture of the figure is eminently 
delicate, reclining slightly upon one side, and resting upon the 
shoulder. One arm bends round the head, which partly rests 
upon it ; the other is thrown over the head in a graceful curve, 
indicating the deepest repose. The head falling gently back, 
the full swell of the throat, and the veiled and exquisitely de- 
lineated bosom are the better exhibited. ‘The drapery is slightly 
gathered around the waist, falling down gracefully on either 
side, describing the perfectly formed body, and the full, 
rounded, yet delicately flexible limbs. There are no angular 
forms—all are round and undulating. Dignity, grace, and 
modesty were never more happily blended. The Cleopatra is 
a highly poetical representation of beauty and innocence in 
repose ; every part of the figure is full of helpless unconscious- 
ness—of deep uil slumber. Of all the representations of 
the female form which I have seen, this, to yA page 
is the finest; I prefer it even to the Venus de Medicis, though 
a comparison between a nude and a draped figure cannot well 
be instituted. 

CEREMONY OF TAKING THE VEIL. 

The fair and youthful being who was about forsaking the 
world was well known to many of the spectators; she had 
“blazed the comet of a season,”’ in the most fashionable circles 
of Rome, brilliant in wit and beauty, the gayest of the gay, 
and the admired of all admirers ; her deeply-interesting story is 
the old one of unrequited affections. ‘I confess I could not look 
upon so much of youthful loveliness, about to be consigned 
to a living tomb, without feelings of the strongest emotion. 
Never shall I forget the affecting ceremony which preceded 
her entrance into that sacred sanctuary, which she had volun- 
tarily sought to conceal her woes. 

Splendidly attired, she entered the chapel of the convent, 
attended by several ralatives and friends, and followed by a 
numerous train of persons attached to the monastery ; the pro- 
cession moved slowly along to the altar, timing their steps to 
a strain of solemn music; her female friends giving vent to 
their emotions in sobs and tears ; she alone seemed calm, re- 
signed and unaffected. ‘Throughout the long discourse of the 
see and other usual observances, she remained unmoved 

fore the altar, bathed in a subdued glow of warm sunlight 
which streamed in through the great window of the chapel. 


“ Rose-bloom fell on her hands together prest ; 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst ; 
And on her hair a glory like a saint: 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven.” 


Immediately after taking the vow which bound her to 
heaven, she sank upon the marble pavement, and a black 
cloth or pall was spread over her, when the requiem of the 
dead was sung by the choir, amid the tolling of the convent 
bells. After this, she arose, and her attendants disrobed her of 
her splendid attire and clothed her in a plain monastic dress ; 
then, kneeling before the altar and making her last solemn 
vow, the whole chapel resounded with a triumphing strain of 
music. Followed by the whole procession, she now passed out 
of the chapel into the monastery, where a numerous train of 
bright-eyed nuns waited to receive her. And thus, in her 
youth and loveliness, (she could not be older than eighteen,) 
she was shut out for ever from the world : 


Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 


THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


Passing without remark many sculptures in the museum of 
the Capitol, any one of which might detain the lover of art 
for hours, we linger awhile before the far-famed Dying Gladi- 
ator, the most-moving creation of genius in existence. The Gladi- 
ator has fallen mortally wounded ; the gash in his side seems 
fresh as if just made ; with his right hand he supports his half- 
raised y ; his drooping head and nerveless trailing limbs 
are eloquent of rapidly-approaching dissolution ; his eye rests 
upon his weapon, which has fallen from his grasp—he does 
not look up for pity, but yields to melancholy despair. There 
is nothing studied or theatrical in his attitude ; he does not die 
like a modern hero on the stage. There is no straining for 
effect ; it is a most pathetic representation, natural and more 
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deeply touching than anything that could be imagined by one 
who has not seen it. It is well known that the Gladiators 
were instructed to die in exulting attitudes, in order to please 
their masters and excite the applause of the spectators; had 
they died in the arena like the one we are contemplating, even 
in the breast of a Roman audience, nothing but the most me- 
lancholy feelings could have been excited. 

The Gladiators were mostly slaves, trained expressly for the 
murderous sport of the arena, which, strangely enough, was 
considered the most delightful of all pastimes. The splendid 
structures built for those brutal exhibitions convey, at the pre- 
sent day, a better idea of ancient architectural magnificence 
than any other remains of antiquity.—Aldrich’s Letters. 





THINGS TO TALK ABOUT. 


Woutp our readers like a topic or two for conversation? We 
have been reading and marking—(‘‘ our custom always of 
an afternoon”)—and here are a few of the marked passages ; 
and if there is not stuff enough for a summer’s talk (pro- 
perly husbanded) we are very much in errour. The book 
is one of three by Mrs. Ellis, lately published in Appleton’s 
handsome and cheap editions—and this one is called “ The 
Wives of England.” The two first passages present a slight 
contradiction, and we could write a song or a sermon on 
either of them—but we will not anticipate your view of the 
subject, madam ! 


But there may be other causes besides this, why an engage- 
ment should not be fulfilled. There may be a want of love 
on the part of your friend, or there may be instances of un- 
faithfulness too glaring to be overlooked ; and here let it be 
observed, that woman’s love may grow after marriage—man’s 
never. 

No man’s heart can be said to be really gained before his 
marriage. He may be the most obsequious of beaux, the most 
flattering of admirers, and even the most devoted of lovers ; 
but his affection has not been tried in the way which brin, 

it to the severest test. It is true it may have been tried by a 
sence, by caprice, by coldness, or neglect ; but it has yet to be 
tried by the security of entire possession ; by the monotony of 
sameness ; and, 1 grieve to add, too often by the neglect of 
those personal attractions by which it was at first so studious- 
ly invited. 

As the time of your marriage draws near, you will natural- 
ly be led with ease and pleasure into that kind of unlimited 
confidence with the companion of your future lot, which forms 
in reality the great charm of married life. But even here a 
caution is required, for though all the future, as connected with 
own experience, must belong to him, all the past must be- 

ong to others. Never, therefore, make it the subject of your 

confidential intercourse to relate the history of your former 
love affairs, if you have had any. It is bad taste to allude to 
them at all, but especially so under such circumstances ; and 
although such details might serve to amuse for the moment, 
they would, in all probability, be remembered against you at 
some future time, when each day will be sufficiently darkened 
by its own passing clouds. 

As a proof how little young men in general are acquainted 
with these matters, I have heard many who fully calculated 
upon living in a genteel and comfortable style, declare that a 
hundred pounds was sufficient for the furnishing of a house. 
Thus a hundred pounds on one side, either saved, borrowed, 
or begged, and fifty on the other, are not unfrequently deemed 
an ample provision, with a salary of two hundred, to begin 
the world with. It is true, the young man finds that sala 
barely sufficient for himself; but then he hears and reads 
how much is saved under good female management, and he 
doubts not but his deficiencies will be more than made up by 
his wife. It is true the young lady, with her ill-health, and 
music lessons, and change of air, costs her father at least fifty 
oe we per annum, but she does not see how she shall cost 

er husband anything at all! Sweet soul! She needgso little, 
and really would be content with anything in the 80 that 
she might but live with him. Nay, she who has never learned 
to wait upon herself, would almost do without a servant, so 
self-denying, devoted is her love. 

Thus the two hopeful parties reason, and should a parent or 
a friend advise delay, the simple facts of their having been 
engaged, having expected to be married, and having made up 
their minds, appear to furnish sufficient arguments why they 
should proceed in their careerof rashness and of folly. ts 
who are kindly disposed will hardly see their children rush 
ge absolute want at the commencement of their married 
life. The mother, therefore, pleads, the father calculates, and 
by deferring some of his own payments, or by borrowing from 
a friend, he is enabled to spare a little more than was at first 
promised, though only as a loan. 

And how is this small additional sum too frequently appro- 





priated ? To the purchase of luxuries which the parents of the 


newly-married pair waited ten or twenty a before they 


thought of indulging themselves with; and those who have 
tried every expedient, and drained every creditable source, to 
gratify the wishes of their imprudent children, have to con- 
template the heart-sickening spectacle of beholding them be- 
in the world in a style superior to that which their own in- 
ustry and exertion, persevered in through half a lifetime, has 
alone enabled them to attain. 

It is perfectly consistent with personal dignity that a wife 
should, in all respects, be the mistress of her own house. If, 
therefore, the husband’s relations have been accustomed to 
take part in his domestic concerns, it is highly important that 
they should do so no longer. Correct-min rsons will need 
no hint of this kind from the wife herself. Such persons will 
be sufficiently aware, that the interior of her establishment 
must be kept sacred to her alone ; and that, while the greatest 
freedom is maintained both in asking and in granting favours, 
there must be no intrusion on their part into the mysteries of 
the kitchen, the store-room, or the pantry, without an invita- 
tion from the mistress, either expressed or implied. 

It is a painful fact, and one of vulgar notoriety, that all eyes 
are fixed upon a bride, some to see how she is dressed, others 
to observe how she behaves, and not a few to ascertain. as far 
as they are able, whether she has come from a respectable 
home, or, in other words, whether she has raised herself 
in worldly circumstances by the connection she has made. 
This exercise of idle and impertinent curiosity might appear a 
little too contemptible to be met with any kind of considera- 
tion, were it not the interest of a married woman to impress 
her new relations with an idea of her previous importance, 
and her unquestionable claims to respect. Even servants are 
much influenced by this impression, and it was, therefore, a 
prudent plan adopted by our grandmothers, and still kept up 
in some parts of England, for the bride to go well appointed to 
her husband’s home, well supplied with a store of good house- 
hold linen, and with abundance of such clothes as are not un- 
likely to become useless by being unfashionable. These 
things are accustomed to be discussed amongst servants and 
dependants. From one little circle of kitchen or laundry gos- 
sip they extend to another; and well if they do not find their 
way through the same channel to the parlour fireside ; well, 
if the humiliating remark is never made there, that the bride 
left everything of importance to be purchaséd with her hus- 
band’s money. 


We will resume these selections in our next. 





Original. 
TO HELEN IN A HUFF. 


Nay, lady, one frown is enough 
In a life as soon over as this— 

And though minutes seem long in a huff 
They’re minutes ’tis pity to miss ! 

The smiles you imprison so lightly 
Are reckon'd, like days in eclipse ; 

And though you may smile again brightly, 
You've lost so much light from your lips ! 

Pray, lady, smile ! 


The cup that is longest untasted 
May be with our bliss running o’er, 
And, love when we will, we have wasted 
An age in not loving before ! 
Perchance Cupid's forging a fetter 
To tie us together some day, 
And, just for the chance, we had better 
Be laying up love, I should say ! 
Nay, lady, smile! N. P. W. 


een eee 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH MELODIES. 


How dear to the heart is a song of the olden time, associated 
as it is with all kinds of fond and endearing reminiscences. 
Time has tempered them to all men. Scottish or Irish, they 
are alike acceptable to Brother Jonathan or John Bull. They 
were born far back in traditionary times; they melted or glad- 
dened the hearts of our forefathers; and have since glided 
along the green earth, finding a welcome in every heart hu- 
manized by a ray of fancy or feeling. To discover the or'gin 
of Scottish song, would be a hallucination as flighty as to 
renew the search after the philosopher’s stone. Poetry and 
music are, like liberty and patriotism, natural to Scotland ; 
and this the Scotsman feels and glories in. Dr. McCulloch 








has attempted to trace an Eastern origin in the gatherings or 
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war-tunes of the clans. So much for antiquity. Were we 
pursuing the question further, we might trace its origin in 
Eden, like a recent writer who affects to have discovered that 
Gaelic was the language spoken by Adam and Eve. Leaving 
that to the curious, we find that from the bards may be dated 
those airs which come down to us associated with romances or 
historical ballads ; from the shepherds and pipers, the pastoral ; 
and from the minstrels, the successors of the bards, the lively 
and spirited songs. These minstrels of comparatively modern 
days received most talented auxiliaries in King James I., and 
James IV., of Scotland. These monarchs cultivated music 
with great success, as we learn from the Italian composer Tas- 
soni, and other authorities. Tassoni says, “ We may reckon 
among us moderns James, King of Scotland, who not only com- 
posed many reed pieces of vocal music, but also of himself 
invented a new kind of music, plaintive and melancholy, dif- 
fering from all other, in which he has been imitated by Carlo 
Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, who, in our age (sixteenth cen- 
tury), has improved music with new and admirable inventions. 
What will some of the lovers of foreign music say, on being 
told that Italians owe the improvement of their music to the 
early introduction into it of Scottish melody? Yet nothing is 
more certain. A few years ago, the rage for foreign music 
outraged by neglect these fine old melodies of our own— but 
this artificial taste speedily died away, and the past season has 
been remarkable for the introduction of concerts composed 
entirely of Scottish and Irish songs. Indeed, concerts have 
been the order of the day, and we are glad of it; asa love 
for vocal music is a most pleasing evidence of a high grade of 
intellectual and moral excellence. Mr. Horn, in his farewell 
concerts, made his bow to thousands; Russell had his tens of 
thousands; and all our well-known distinguished musicians 
have been greeted with more than usually numerous audi- 
ences. Clirehugh, and his very delightful and skilful debu- 
tants, the Misses Cumming, were also well repaid for the 
introduction of Scottish melodies ; and we hope that next season 
they will have fresh flowers mingled with their classic ever- 
greens, to improve the awakening taste for the simple and 
natural. Of these young ladies, we may truly say, that never 
has there appeared amongst us artists who better understood or 
more pleasingly executed the Scottish ballad. Nor could it 
well be otherwise —the language, their own mother tongue ; 
the melodies, familiar to their ear from childhood; the scenes, 
and incidents, and sentiments, those of their own mountain 
land —these natural qualities, with taste, skill, and pleasing 
quality of voice which can best display the softness and pathos 
of the Scottish ballad, fitted them particularly for the path they 
have distinguished. Singing together, in the exquisite duetts 
they have introduced, their harmony is most perfect ; and their 
ballads, “‘ Lizzie Lyndsay,” “ Auld Robin Gray,” and “ Thou’rt 
gane awa frae me, Mary,” require but to be heard to remain 
thrilling in the ear ever afterward. Then it is that divine mu- 
sic, wedded to still diviner poesy, can, in an instant, 


“bid the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek.” 





It will be seen, from an advertisement on our cover, that 
these young ladies have taken up their residence amongst us 
as teachers of the piano-forte and singing. As none are more 
competent, theoretically or practically, and as their terms are 
—we were going to say unreasonably reasonable, we can only 
wish that they may be as popular as teachers as they are as 
vocalists. Of Mr. Clirehugh, who is also new amongst us as 
a public vocalist, we must be allowed a few words. He has 
long pleased his listeners in private, and they welcomed him 
right cordially ; for, although without any pretension to a 
knowledge of music as a science, his heart evidently overflows 
with the passion, the deep feeling, and the keen and delicate 
perception of the beautiful, without which the art would lose 
its better half. His voice, thus attuned through the fond sym- 
pathies of the heart, awakens the most pleasurable sensations. 
Much that has been said of Scottish melody, is alike applica- 
ble to Irish, a strong similarity existing between them. We 
do not now speak of the Paddy-Whackmacrack-and-Barney- 





Brallaghan style, but of those admirable Irish ballads, so beau- 


tifully introduced by Mrs. Horn, in her late Irish musical 
entertainment. These formed the genuine melodies of the 
“green Isle,” giving forth all the wild, wailing melancholy, 
and touching tenderness of Ireland. The idea of an Irish 
musical entertainment was probably suggested by the success 
attending the Scottish; and had Mrs. Horn introduced more 
ballads in addition, even to the exclusion of instrumental 
music, exquisite as that was, we think it would have improved 
the interest, and given a more decided character to the enter- 
tainment. In concluding this chapter on ancient melodies, we 
cannot refrain from expressing a desire to hear more of them, 
and frequently. 





JOTTINGS. 


Tue tide of fashion is already setting resistlessly towards 
Saratoga Springs. The United States Hotel—a whole village 
in itself—will be, as usual, the head-quarters of the gay and 
light-hearted. Beauty, with her delicate cheeks unblanched 
by chilling Winter, that white-moustached tax-gatherer of 
roses, and with her morning vivacity unshaken from the ex- 
hausting fascinations of the ball-room, will be there; and the 
invalid will be there, papa’s youngest daughter—and he will 
smile and laugh, as day by day, her pale countenance reblooms ; 
and the retired constitution-shattered merchant, and the sprig 
of Southern chivalry, and the moon-inspired genii of romance, 
and the countess, most likely,—and the parvenu, no doubt,— 
and captains, majors, and commodores,—heiresses, rich wid- 
ows, and pretty milliners—editors, pantalooned and petticoat- 
ed,—wull, and there’s no telling who won’t, be there. There 
will be collected at this Mecca of the world of fashion, every 
order of floral loveliness, from the blue-eyed morning-glory 
to the magnificent aloe, blooming but once in a hundred years; 
and every pattern of ladies’ walking-sticks, from the gnarled 
crab-tree of Bond-street, to the exquisite witch-hazel of 
the Boulevard Italien or Broadway. In spite of the times, the 
coming season promises to be a brilliant one. 

Signor Paggi, whose astonishing performances on the oboe 
created such a sensation at Nagel’s concert last week, will, 
previous to his departure for Europe, aff rd our citizens an op- 
portunity of hearing him once more on his new and favourite 
instrument. He will also perform a solo on the English horn 
—a musical novelty—never yet attempted in public on this side 
of the Atlantic. Signor Paggi will be assisted at his concert, 
by Rapetti, and other eminent professors. 

The Opera. Is it not delightful? All parlez vous and chantez 
vous. Actors—costume—scenery—orchestra—every thing— 
every body—from the prima donna to the prompter—all 
French ; and, of course, all light, brilliant and popular. The 
pieces and the music are exactly of that character adapted to 
Niblo’s summer audiences. The gardens never appeared more 
gay or cheerful—Niblo himself flits about like a happy spirit, 
administering to the entertainment of his visiters—and every 
thing, from flower to fountain, looks fresh and pleasant, giving 
promise of a goodly season of mirth and merriment. 

The good people of Troy have astonished and delighed the 
whole travelling community with their magnificent floating 
palace “ The Empire.” As it glides along the Hudson river, 
those who reside on its banks throng them to witness the superb 
transit. It is a luxury to take a trip in her, with her gallant 
Captain Ror. It would be a pleasant thing even to be 
roe-d wpSalt river so splendidly. 

Mrs. Brougham has been playing a brief engagement at 
the- Park, supported by George Vandenhoff. They have 
drawn (for the times) uncommonly well. This lady is not an 
actress of the precise and pin-point order of Ellen Tree and 
others, who will play in the same character twenty times over 
without the variation of a tone. She plays, on the contrary, 
with very variable merit; but always still with an abandon, 
a girlish prodigality of spirits, an impulsive enthusiasm, which 
are exceedingly appetizing to the curiosity of the play-goer, 
and delightful to every body. She is superbly handsome, too, 
and a woman of superior mind.and acquirements. We trust 





we shall see more of her in ork. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. , 


Concluded. 

Portrait of a Gentleman, Harris—a faithful portrait. We 
have not seen any of the highly-finished heads of this artist 
of late. We remember some of his former efforts with much 
pleasure, and hope that the present production will be the fore- 
runner of a restoration of his works to the exhibitions. 

Cameo Portraits, S. Ellis—agreeable little productions, 
which form a beautiful style of portraits for presentation to a 
friend. 

The Mammoth Cave, Gignouxr--a bold representation of this 
great natural curiosity, handled in a masterly style, full of na- 
ture, and painted with a boldness of touch and effect we have 
seldom seen equalled. The contrast of warm and cold colour 
is agreeably managed, and adds great beauty and sublimity to 
the scene. It is marked for sale, and we cannot but hope that 
it will soon find a purchaser who will liberally reward the 
talent and labour of the artist. Would it not be an acceptable 


clear, well-modelled, and deep in tone. The composition is 
very agreeable. 

The “ Dolce far Niente,” by Flagg, is a picture that imme- 
diately attracts the eye of the visiter, though it is one of 
quietest and most harmoniously-coloured pictures of the ex’ 
bition. It is the work of a poet as well as a painter, it is easy 
to see. The character of reverie—idle but sweet reverie—is 
perfectly conveyed in every line and tint. We could find a 
fault with the drawing of the limbs, but we do not know that 
we have any right to inquire where they are—but as a whole, 
the picture is delicious and loveable, and shows genius as 
much as any other in the collection. 

There are, doubtless, some pictures of merit which may 
have escaped our observation, particularly portraits ; and, in- 
deed, it is impossible to notice all in a brief article upon so ex- 
tensive an exhibition. Criticism has not been attempted, 
and censure has been very far from our thoughts; indeed, we 
never intended it. If we could find nothing to praise ina work, 
we have at least passed it in silence. We have taken much 
pl e in endeavouring to find some merit in every produc- 





picture for the “ Arts Union” of our city? It is a national fea- 
ture, and, we should suppose, is of great general interest. 

Dividing the Pie, Comegys—a cabinet picture of great force 
and truth, painted with a full pencil, and highly agreeable in 
colour and effect. It is a gem of its class. The expression of 
anxiety in the little fellows’ countenances, and the solemnity 
with which they proceed in the important division, is worthy 
of all praise. It would do credit to older dividers of spoils. 

Landscapes, Capelli.—This artist exhibits two pictures this 
season ; and, we believe, for the first time in the academy. 
They are pleasing in tone and effect, and would be an addi- 
tion to the gallery of any lover of the art. They are marked 
for sale. 

Landscape, Bayley.—Mr. Bayley is an amateur, and devotes 
but his leisure hours to the art. His productions evince taste 
and even skill in execution, and are always welcome to us. 
The cultivation of the practice as well as the love of art, in the 
educated of our city, cannot but prove highly beneficial to 
the dissemination of a correct taste. ‘Those who practice can 
best appreciate the works of others. 

Landscapes, Bennett’; Views of Nragara.—These, we be- 
lieve, are coloured prints, and, as such, are very beautiful ; 
still we cannot but lament the absence of this artist’s drawings 
from the exhibition. They are always charming, cool, silvery 
pictures, and perfectly refreshing to the eye. Will not some- 
body advise Mr. Bennett to gratify us by the exhibition of 
some of his works hereafter? We hope so, at least. 

Groups of Flowers, Mrs. Balmanno—carefully-painted pic- 
tures of beautiful objects in nature. Such subjects must al- 
ways please the eye, and form agreeable contrasts in a gene- 
ral exhibition. 

Marine View, Portrait of the brig Wakulla, J. Pringle—Mr. 
Pringle is well known as a sea-painter, and his productions 
have long graced the walls of the academy. They are gene- 
rally well-drawn representations of the subjects, and, al- 
though not always effective, are perhaps better adapted to the 
wants of those who desire such pictures than they would be 
if painted more for effect only. They are true portraits ; and 
we have often heard the skilful in nautical matters comment 
on the peculiar position and display of the rigging in Mr. 
Pringle’s pictures ; and, although perfectly beyond our com- 
prehension, showed that Mr. Pringle had been a careful obser- 
ver of the objects he paints, and that he paints them correctly. 

The body of Hector returned to Troy, Purcell —Mr. Purcell is 
a bold and rapid designer, and often very effective. There is 
usually a degree of grandeur aimed at in his productions, well 
suited to their class; and, if it is not always attained, the at- 
tempt still displays originality and often brilliancy of thought. 
We have always admired Mr. Purcell’s designs in these par- 
ticulars, and the work before us prolongs the pleasure we have 
heretofore received. 

Portrait of a Lady's Head—a graceful portrait and life-like. 
The artist is a pupil of Sully, and proves the excellence of the 
school in which he studied. 

Portrait of a Lady, Stearns—a remarkably good picture ; 











tion we have noticed, and, if we have succeeded in rescuing 
any beauty from obscurity, benefited the Academy, or gratified 
the artist, our aim has been fully accomplished. The ex- 
hibition is one of unusual interest, and, perhaps, the best 
for many years. The rooms have been changed in colour, 
from a dark red to a cool, neutral gray, and we think the effect 
an improvement. It gives greater apparent space and light- 
ness to the gallery. The beauty and fashion that throng the 
rooms make it a place of agreeable resort, independently of 
the paintings ; and, we are pleased to see that, this season, the 
gentlemen are disposed to manifest a little more regard to the 
presence of ladies, and walk the rooms with uncovered heads. 
We have often blushed to see the gray locks of the gentlemen 
of the old school uncovered in the gallery in the presence of 
ladies, while our younger men neither saw nor felt any neces- 
sity fur such an observance. This season, however, there is 
no ground for complaint, the practice is general. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Wuo does not remember the getting a pilot on board at the 
close of his voyage? What moment of travel or absence 
is there when the heart would so naturally break out into 
song? The when and where of the following are most 
felicitously chosen. It was sung by Mr. Russe.i, with 
great impressiveness and brilliancy, at his last concert in 
this city. Parker and Ditson, of Boston, have since published 
it with the music. w. 

LAND-HO! 

s, 
Up, up with the signal !—The land is in sight! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 
The cold cheerless ocean in safety we’ve pass’d, 
And the warm genial earth glads our vision at last. 
In the land of the stranger true hearts we shall find, 
To soothe us in absence of those left behind. 
Land !—land-ho !—All hearts giow with joy at the sight! 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 

1. 
The signal is waving !—Till morn we'll remain, 
Then part in the hope to meet one day again 
Round the hearth-stone of home in the land of our birth, 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth! 
Dear country ! our thoughts are as constant to thee, 
As the steel to the star, or the stream to the sea. 
Ho !—land-ho !—We near it—we bound at the sight! 
Then be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 

mm. 
The signal is answered |—The foam-sparkles rise 
Like tears from the fountain of joy to the eyes! 
May rain-drops that fall from the storm-clouds of care, 
Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair! 
One health, as chime gaily the nautical bells, 
To woman—God bless her !—wherever she dwells! 
THE PILOT’s ON BOARD !—and, thank heaven, all’s right ! 

So be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! G. P. M. 
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THE NEW MIRROR. 








MORE PARTICULARLY. 


WE undertook a great deal when we set about giving, 
with the punctual “iteration” of a weekly, the studied 
and difficult etchings which, our friends will observe, we 
liave discontinued. There were many mechanical delays 
and difficulties in the way which it is not necessary to 
mention here, and there was an outlay of more care and 
forethought than attend the issue of other embellishments. 
But these obstacles alone would not have interrupted their 
continuance. Our friends were not all pleased with them. 
We had hints, doubts, and queries thrown to us, to “ put 
in our pipe and smoke ;” and we found that we were 
trying our wind in a race of which nobody cared for the 
issue. Now, it’s all very well for philosophy to say, “‘ draw 
up to you all that’s below, and down to you all that’s 
above ;” but we cannot afford the delay of coquetting with 
public taste, and since our etchings are not popular, we 
abandon them at once for something thatis. [> We shall 
give a finished and choice sTEEL ENGRAVING hereafter in 
every number. 


We presume our readers are quite aware that the “ Re- 
public of Letters” is now pretty well under female domin- 
ion. Frederika Bremer and Mrs. Ellis are ladies paramount 
at the “ Foreign Office,” and the “*‘ Home Department” is 
rapidly falling into other and fairer fingers. Godey’s 
monthly is a powerful gynocracy ; Snowden has yielded to 
the “ pressure from without,” and petticoated his authority, 
(though a Ladies’ Companion should be of our sex, one 
would think), Sargent gives up the whip-hand a good deal 
to “Mrs. Helen Berkley ;” Mrs. Stephens now and then 
writes a “‘ we” (Yankicé and Scotticé) for Brother Jona- 
than ; and, in fact, about most of the literary periodicals, 
there is, of late, a pungent redolence of bombazine. In the 
last century this change would not have come about with- 
out omens, portents, and a little opposition; but this is the 
day of bloodless revolutions. It has come to pass quietly, 
yet not the less with the power of setting its peculiar mark 
upon the time. As all podologists and students in natural 
history know, the small-footed animals have a will of their 
own. There isno contending with them. The catechism 
of life is about to change ends—the ladies to do the ask- 
ing—and we must look up our submission, and prepare to 
play wall-flower and “ mind our ’broidery.” We give in. 
We take no shame to ourselves for immediately sending 
in our adhesion. We are but a“ Mirror.” We reflect 
the powers that be. 

But what a sweet creature must be Frederika Bremer! 
Were there ever books more delightful? How bewitch-. 
ingly has she taken us by surprise !—we straining up on 
tiptoe after the stilted and overdressed romance of the day, 
and she rolling playfully and at her ease on the green- 
sward! Here, now, for a passage in a novel: 

“ Has it never happened to you, Maria, that you have regard- 
ed a certain person exactly as Robinson Crusoe regarded his 
island, as a sterile ground; and suddenly a chance, a little 
voyage of discovery, has made you, like the said Robinson, 
aware of a lovely region, rich in the most excellent and deli- 
cious productions? Voyages of discovery, in the world which 
we call ‘ Man,’ turn out, very likely, as into other regions, often 
ill enough ; and the explorer, not seldom, remains sticking, like 
Captain Ross, in the ice; but me have they most frequentl 


conducted into a pleasant country. Soto-day. Will you fol- 
low me = —— of such discovery? My island is called 


OK. 
* Behold him planted on a stool, like a fir-tree on its rock, in 


Ma chere mere’s room at . See there, also, sunk in a 
deep-stuffed chair, like a bird on its nest, the lively Miss Hel- 
levi Hausgiebel. See, stately, and only like herself, Ma chere 
mere, | back in one corner of her sofa; see Bruno, like 
a beautiful night, darkening and adorning the other sofa corner. 
See, further, two every-day figures sitting faithfully together, 





like a pair of turtle-doves, ora bear and his bearess. See 
comfort in the room, and satisfaction in the faces of the ple, 
and hear what, in the twilight of the evening, rolls lightly from 
the heart, over the tongue, and now reaches thy ear. 

“ Miss Hausgiebel. Uncle Hék! you look, this evening, so 
thoroughly finished and perfect, that I feel myself quite op- 
pressed by it. It would really do me good if you would but, 
in this twilight, make con‘ession of some little weakness. *For 
instance, I am gre rane that you have, in some little thing, a 
slight touch of covetousness. Every man has such a one, I 
am convinced, if he will but hunt it out. 

“ Ma chere mere. ‘ Sweep first before your own door, before 
you sweep before your neighbor’s,’ says the proverb. Begin 
with yourself, cousin Hausgiebel, and confess your sins. 

“ Miss Hausgiebel. 1, poor, sinful mortal, confess, from the 
bottom of my heart, that I have a hankering after pins and 
waste paper, which approaches to a real avarice. 

“ Lagman Hok (gravely). And I know nothing on earth 
which are so dear to me as bottles, be they full or empty ; and 
it is with the greatest difficulty that I prevent myself boxing 
the ears of a servant, when he breaks one. 

“ Miss yy Ha! glorious! glorious! my dear, ex- 
cellent uncle. Hear, you good people there, do neither better 
nor worse than us. Your avarice, good doctor ? 

“ Bear (laconic). Paper. 

“ Miss Hausgiebel. Good! therefore the fewer prescriptions. 
But we cannot live without them. Madame Warner, yours ? 

“ Franziska. Needles and thread. 

“ Miss Hausgiebel. You, Madame Mansfield, won’t you throw 
your contribution into our little collection ? 

“ Ma chere mere. Why not? But I am afraid it would be 
quite too much, if I threw all my covetousness into the scale. 
So content yourselves with what I do not otherwise willingly 

ive away—with ends of ribbon and old linen. But remem- 
t.. ef friends, ‘He who does not waste a penny, gets two;’ 
“He who wins more than he wastes, soon has a dining-room ;’ 
‘ He who gathers, has.’ ” 

If you have read that before, dear reader, you will not 
be sorry to laugh over it again. We confess the two or 
three books by this authoress have altogether enchanted 
us, and, another time, we shall have a little more to say 


about her. 


LITERARY. 


The Pictorial History of the Emperor Napoleon has reached its 
third volume. One more completes the series, which will then con- 
tain five hundred illustrations, after designs by Horace Vernet. Among 
those in the present volume are full-length portraits of Blucher, 
Soult, Murat, Ney, and other generals of the Imperial army; of the 
Empress Marie Louisa, and the young king of Rome; and numerous 
battle-scenes by field and flood. The text which these illustrate is 
translated from the French, and both present a vivid and impressive 
idea of the career of Napoleon Buonaparte. D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. 

American Naval Biography, by Professor John Frost, is a worthy 
supplement to the spirited ‘“‘ Book of the Navy,” by the same author. 
It comprises brief, but clear and interesting sketches of the lives of 
the commodores and other commanders distinguished in the history 
of the American navy ; and is embellished with portraits, views of 
remarkable engagements, &c. With all nations, their navy has been 
a theme of deep interest and generous pride. The exploits of our 
own marine have doubly endeared it to our memories, and made it a 
common point about which may rally the man of letters and the un- 
learned with a common and hearty enthusiasm. In the lives of our na- 
val heroes is united the interest of private biography with the excite- 
ment of their public achiev ts; and Profé Frost has, therefore, 
| a theme of the greatest attraction, which he has treated in a style wor- 
| thy of the subject. The first number contains lives of Paul Jones, 
| Richard Dale and Commodore Murray, and is sold by Jas. Stringer, 
| 155 Broadway. 

In last week’s notices of our contemporaries, by some unaccounta- 
| ble forgetfulness (very like to that of the Dutchman who could not 
| find his pipe after a long search, because it was all the time in his 
|mouth), we omitted to mention our valued friend Freeman Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, though it is one of those which we know best, 
and prize most highly. Our neglect was, however, the less impor- 
tant, because every intelligent merchant already takes and appreciates 
this commercial monthly ; 7” our notice would be useless to those 
whose inverests have already made them familiar with the high value 
and daily utility of the Merchants’ Magazine. 








“To John I owed great obligation— 
But John has lately thought it fit 
To publish it to all the nation— 
So John and I are more than quit.” 
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